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Domestic Correspondence, 


FROM OUR IOWA CORRESPONDENT. 


Dvusvavr, Lowa, Oct., 1850. 


he Editors of the Independent : 
GENTLEMEN In a late letter I referred to the 
Mormons in the western part of this State. 


Since then I have perused a letter from a friend 
of mine, who went to California the past Summer, 
via Salt Lake in Utah Territory, the head quar- 
ters of that sect, and IT doubt not his account of 
his visit to their principal city will interest your 
much as it did me, and I therefore 
The writer is a physician, a native 


readet 
transcribe it 


a graduate of Yale. 


of Connecticut and It is 
7th, 


dated “City of the Great Salt Lake, Jane 27 


seated ina very pleasant parlor, (enjoy- 
ra pleasant breeze ‘from the valley,) in the 
house of Mr. Daniel Spencer, 2 Mormon, form- 
rly from Berkshire county, Mass. He is Presi- 
this State of Deseret, in temporal things, 
ham Young being President in sptritual 
My acquaintance has been purely acci- 
dental, having met the son of my host on my 
journey, who gave me an introductory letter to 
I bave been very hospitably treated, 
aud have had more favors urged upon me than ] 


ent of 
el 
things. 


his father. 


vas inclined to receive. 

“ We made the journey hithey from the Platte 
‘cry in twenty-three days, including three Sab- 
rested. We have been for 
high up among mountain 
s, and continually crossing swollen streams, 
ta kind Providence has guarded us from dan- 
er. This city is singular in its appearance 
Che valley in which it is situated is surrounded 


baths on which we 


} lawn 
rai cays 


past 


1y mountains, covered all-the year with snow. 
It is only three miles f.om the city to the foot of 
them on the east, and only about twenty oa the 
west. The valley is seventy-five or eighty miles 
long fromnorth to south. Salt Lake itself we have 


not seen, as it lies some distance to the north. 


Sut we see large mountains in that direction 
which are islands in the lake. My impressions 
n regard to the Mormons are more favorable by 


I have been unable 
cover anything which should have brought 
upon them the sufferings they endured in Mis- 
Illinois ; and I cannot avoid the im- 
that they have a persecuted 
people that are sincerely desirotis, (I mean the 
yreat Wody of them,) of living a Christian life in 
:.ccordance with the Scriptures: How they can 
regard Joe Smith and his book of Mormon as 
inspired I cannot understand; but they seem to 
venerate him as a Seer or Prophet of the Lord, 
as much as we do Isaiah; and that book they 
regard as highly as we do the Bible, though they 
also acknowledge the authority of the latter, and 
profess to believe all its doctrines, and to follow 
all its teachings. Their leading men, so far as I 
have seen, are from New York and New Eng- 
land—men who would be esteemed in any com- 
munity for moral worth, and as good citizens 
and neighbors. Their buildings are constructed 
of sun-dried bricks, (the Mexican adobe.) They 
are durable as burnt bricks. The color of the 
adobe made here is a light slate. 

“Timber is very scarce and difficult to be ob- 
tained. The maple and fir trees are most abun- 
dant. The valley, surrounded as it is with lofty 
mountains covered with snow, is abundantly 
watered. Every ravine sends forth an unfailing 
rushing ereek which the people turn over their 
lands for the purpose of irrigation, as there is no 
rain in the valley during the latter months of 
This presents a new 
feature in the appearance of the city. Two 
large creeks come rolling in their pure, sweet 
and cold water, which the inhabitants turn in 


far than before I came here. 


t l 
tO ul 


souri and 


pression been 


Spring and all Summer. 


every direction over their gardens and fields. 
Every portion of the valley may be irrigated 
without the trouble of-raising the water, as it 
descends gradually to the center. Walk where 
you will through the city and you are accom- 
panied by arushing stream at your side. The 
authorities of the place regulate the whole mat- 
ier of water, and they are now erecting a public 
bath. It seems an orderly, and is a very neat 
city, and were it not so devoid of trees, and so 
far from all the conveniences of life, it would be 
a pleasant residence. In the three years since 
it was founded there has been a vast amount of 
bor performed in building houses, mills, &c., 
and in various improvements. The Valley of 
the Salt Lake, or the State thaf shall at no dis- 
tant day be erected here, will be a prominent 
and important spot on the map of our country 
“Sabbath, P. M., June 30:h. I attended Mor- 
mon services with Mr. Spencer in a large adobe 
building, which will seat one thousand people. 
The place was crowded. Mr, S.’s_ brother 
preached, The subject of his discourse was, 
the peculiarities of the Mormon faith. He was 
a regular Baptist minister—settled in Massachu- 
etis, when he embraced Mormonism. He seemed 
to be a good man, and a few things laid aside 
would be an acceptable preacher anywhere. He 
> one of their few educated men. They call 
their place of Worship ‘The Bowery.’ There 
were several stands elevated above the level 
of the seats—the choir and band occupying the 
cue in the rear and the highest, (a good choir 
andalarge band.) A little lower and the next, is 
oceupied by the Apostles and Elders and Presi- 
dents; and still lower and next before them sit 
the Bishops, of which there is one for each ward. 
The services were singing, prayer, singing, dis- 
course, singing, reading notices of all kinds, 
such as notifying all those who were to work 
on the public buildings during the week, descrip- 
tions of articles lost or found, or of animals 
strayed, stolen, or taken up, &e. &e., and the 
whole was concluded by prayer. The audience 
Were quiet and attentive, As soon as the ser- 
vices closed, the band, consisting of about forty 
members, struck up and played, commencing with 
a lively march, 
“They have muster days every week, and 
every man does military duty, and every proper- 


' 
ja 


ty-holder pays tithes for the benefit of the church, 
support and education of the poor, sustaining 
missions, and carrying on their home enterprises. 
I mean a tithe of everything, besides one-tenth 
of their time to work on the public buildings, 
farm, &c. They profess to have returned to the 
true gospel plan as practised by the primitive 
Christians, and they claim that they have pecu- 
liar gifts and enjoy the aid of the Holy Spirit as 
no other church does, They assert the power of 
working miracles, healing the sick, speaking 
with tongues, interpreting, &c. They argue 
these points and support their positions by apt 
quotations from the Bible, with earnestness and 
skill. Mr. Spencer's son, whom I met on my 
journey, is on a three years’ mission to England 
to make proselytes. Their head man since 
Joe Smith’s death, Brigham Young, is of a san- 
guine temperament, with light hair, and has a 
fine appeatance, but is illiterate, and has a cast 
of the eye which seems to say, ‘How all the 
woild follow me like fools” He. is said to bea 
very fluent speaker, and says everything in his 
sermons that comes uppermost in his miffd. 
They never seleet a text in preaching and quote 
chieily from the Bible in establishing their points. 
The name Deseret signifies ‘honey bee,’ an em- 
blem of industry.” 


I think the writer-looks with rather too favora- 
ble an eye on this deluded sect, the effect perhaps 
of the hospitable treatment he received, and of 
the contrast between the appearance of things in 
the Valley, and the dreary route over which he 
had recently passed. There is good authority 
for saying that the Mormons by their depreda- 
tions on the “ Gentiles,’ and their lawless course 
in Illinois, provoked the opposition which was 
manifested to them there, although I would by 
no means justify the course pursued toward 
them, They have not the same temptations nor 
opportunities where they now are, but are shut 
out from the Gentile world, and are naturally 
disposed to make as good an impression as pos- 
sible on strangers who pass through their State. 
I do not believe they can live in the midst of a 
population that does not adopt their views 
Their leaders must be designing men, though 
many of the people may be honest. The writer 
of the letter was not aware, of course, when he 
wrote, that Congress has organized the region 
inhabited by these Mormons’ into a Territory 
called Uta! instead of Deserel, (a great improve- 
ment in the name,) and that Brigham Young 
was appointed Governor. It will be interesting 
to watch the progress of a purely Mormon politi- 
cal, as well as religious communily, as this will 
be, for few “ Gentiles” will be disposed to settle 
among or very near them. The history of Utah 
will be doubtless a curious chapter in the annals 
of the United States. 

I have just returned from the semi-annua) 
meeting of the Dubuque Congregational Asso- 
ciation, held at Colesburg, Delaware county. It 
was an interesting and profitable oceasion. 
Rev. H. N. Gates, a recent graduate of the East 
Windsor Theological Seminary in Connecticut, 
united with the Association, and expects to la- 
bor as a missionary within its bounds. Rev. O. 
Littlefield also joined the body by letter from the 
Mineral Point Convention in Wisconsin. The 
greater part of one day was spent in the exami- 
nation of Mr. J. Bandiy as a candidate for the 
ministry. He is a young man, a native of Swit- 
zerland, and expects to labor among the Germans, 
who ar@ mach in need of faithful pastors. There 
aro two valuable ordained German ministers and 
several German churches connected with the 
Association. Two new houses of worship have 
been commenced, within our bounds in conse- 
quence of aid promised to a small amount by 
benevolent friends of the cause abroad. A good 
spirit prevailed among the members, and they 
separated much refreshed by spiritual commun- 
ion and mutual sympathy, and returned to their 
respective fields of labor with new zeal and 
hope. They seemed to realize the responsibility 
and greatness of the work in which they were 
engaged in laying foundations and aiding to 
shape the moral character of this growing State. 

Respectfully yours, J. C. H. 


LETTER FROM WISCONSIN, 


Mitwavkie, Nov. 12, 1850. 

Probably no part of the Great West has grown 
with more astonishing rapidity than Wisconsin 
Scarcely two years old as a State, it already 
contains about half a million of inhabitants 
The ground now occupied by Milwaukie, with 
its commodious stores, warehouses, churches, 
and its fine private dwellings, was, sixteen years 
since, the hunting-ground of the Menominee and 
Pofawatamie Iudians ; and in its possession they 
were entirely undisturbed, save by an occasional 
visit from the hunters and trappers of Illinois 
or Michigan. In 1835 a few speculators came 
here, but the tide of immigration of permanent 
settlers did not commence till the next year. It 
is matter of thanksgiving that the Home Mis- 
sionary was among the first immigrants, for we 
who have recently left our New England homes 
are reaping the fruit of the labors of the pioneer 
missionary, in the abundant religious and educa- 
tional privileges which we enjoy. This city now 
contains twelve evangelical and four Roman Ca- 
tholic churches. About half of our population 
profess the Romish faith, and that church seems 
determined, if possible, to make this one of their 
strongholds in the North-west. An immense 
cathedra! is in process of erection, and a Jesuit 
College is soon to be established here. But we 
trust the friends of truth are awake to the neces- 
sity of exertion and prayer to stay this monstrous 
heresy. 

The business of the city has been prospered 
in a ratio almost without parallel. Plank roads 
are already built and building, leading to all 
parts of the State. These are emphatically the 
“farmers railways,” and not only pay large 
dividends to the stockholders, but are the ave- 
nues through which flow in to us the rich pro- 
ducts of our State. The “Milwaukie and Mis- 
sissipi Railroad” is nearly completed to Wauke- 
sha, sixteen miles distant, and the Directors ex- 
pect next spring to complete it to Whitewater, a 
distance of forty-four miles. The cost of con- 
struction is estimated at only $11,000 per mile, 
making it one of the least expensive roads in the 
country. It will doubtless enrich out city, by 
connecting it directly with _the lead region, and 
by ailording better facilities for bringing to mar- 
ket the vast quantities of grain and other pro- 
duce raised in the interior. 

The Rev. Wm. H. Spencer, formerly of Utica, 
N. Y., has just entered upon his labors as pastor 
of the First Presbyterian church in this city, 
made vacant by the removal of Rev. A. L. Cha- 
pin to the Presidency of Beloit College. This 
church is one of the oldest and most influential 
in the city, and met with a severe Joss in the re- 
moval of Mr. Chapin, who had been their pas- 
tor with untiring zeal and fidelity for six years. 
Mr. Spencer, the new pastor, enjoys an enviable 
reputation for faithfulness and devotion to his 
work, and will doubtless find warm hearts ready 
to codperate with him in his labor of love. 

During the past summer this city, usually very 
healthy, h#8 been visited, in common with her 
sister cities at the West, with severe mortality. 
Out of a population of 20,000, about 900 died of 
cholera and kindred diseases in three months. 
Yet fatal as the epidemic was, newspaper reports 
gave our city a worse reputation than it de- 
served ; and in reality we did not suffer as much 
as our sister city Chicago. The position of Mil- 
waukie, upon elevated blufls, must always ren- 





der it healthier than Chicago, which, being built 


upon a prairie, isso flat as to render drainage 
almost impossible. 

An instance of cruel, heartless avarice, oc- 
curred here a few weeks since. A speculator 
residing in lilinois went to Europe to obtain emi- 
grants to settle upon his land, and by his glow- 
ing accounts of the “West” persuaded a large 
colony of Swedes to emigrate, he engaging to 
transport them to their new homes in Illinois for 
a stated sum, On the voyage across the Atlantic 
they were so crowded, and the air of the ship 
so impure, that ship fever broke out among 
them, and many died on the passage. One hun- 
dred and fifty-nine, however, survived to reach 
New York, and started via Albany ang the lakes 
for their new home. The avarice of their agent 
proved more fatal to them on this journey than 
while crossing the ocean. They were all crowd- 
ed like swine into a single canal boat, and fed 
upon unwholesome food. They’ were again at- 
tacked with disease, which raged so fearfully 
that only about one hundred survived to reach 
this port. On their arrival here the survivors 
were well provided for by the city authorities, 
and the best medical attendance supplied. The 
disease had spread so rapidly that only about 
fifty survived to leave this place for their des- 
tined home. Instances of barbarity like this are 
rare; and for the honor of our country, and for 
the credit of humanity, something should be 
done to prevent a single repetition of such cruel 
avarice. 

We have a few fugitive slaves here, who have 
been somewhat alarmed by the efforts to recap- 
ture their brethren in the States, but as yet none 
have fled to Canada*® 

The recent reélection of Hon. Chas. Durkee 
to Congress, by a very large majority, tells plain- 
ly the sentiments of this people upon the great 
question between the North and the South. 

Yours truly, Ww.c. W. 
_? oOo 


For the Independent. 


THE CLEVELAND UNIVERSITY. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Your readers have already, 
through the columns of your paper, been made 
aware of the fact, that it is proposed to establish 
a University at the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The following statements and suggestions per- 
taining to this subject may be a matter of interest 
to your readers and the public generally. 

The establishment of the University is now 
regarded as no longer problematical. It is fully 
determined on, and active measures are in ope- 
ration to open the institution for the reception 
of students by the first of March next. 

Any individual well acquainted with Cleve- 
land, the surpassing beauty and healthiness of 
the city and its environs, its present and espe- 
cially its prospective commercial advantages, its 
central position in respect to the whole country, 
and particularly to the great West, will not fail 
to recognize the location of the University as 
most wisely selected. 

The prospect of its ample and speedy endow- 
ment is also of a most cheering character. As 
a means of attaining this end, a tract of two 
hundred and seventy-five acres of Jand beauti- 
fully and eligibly situated within about one mile 
of the centre of the city has been purchased for 
the sum of about $34,000. Peculiar circumstan- 
ces which we have not room to detail, have, till 
since the recent purehase, prevented the real 
value of the site from being appreciated by the 
public. Now, in the opinion of the wisest 
judges, after some fifty or seventy-five acres 
shall have been set apart for the Jocation of the 
University buildings, and for manual labor pur- 
poses, the remainder may be sold in city lots, so 
as to realize a sum as high as from $120,000 to 
$150,000 for the endowment of Professorships, 
to which purpose it has been set apart. 

The plan of education is the following— 
Courses of instruction of an ample character in 
all the great branches of education are to be 
adopted. At the head of each course an able 
Professor will be placed, whose duty it shall be 
to perfect the students entering his particular 
department, in all the branches pertaining to it. 
In all these courses, as far as may be, popular 
lectures are to be delivered, of which not only 
the students but multitudes in the community 
may profitably avail themselves. The object of 
this system of instruction will be not to carry 
the student through a multitude of studies with- 
out bis thoroughly mastering any one of them, 
but to perfect him in those he does study. When 
the student has really and truly mastered a 
sufficient number of these courses to entitle him 
to the usual degrees, he will receive them. 
Otherwise he will receive a certificate of attain- 
ments actually made. It isa fundamental design 
of the institution to keep the student, in all 
stages of his education, under the full influence 
of that “dearest of books that excels every 
other.” Successful efforts have been made and 
are in further prosecution for the selection and 
appointment of an able and competent board of 
instruction, a board selected without reference to 
sectarian peculiarities, Mt characterized by ripe 
scholarship, enlarged, liberal and evangelical 
views and principles, and who are in full sym- 
pathy with the plan and objects of the institu- 
tion. 

The plan of buildings for the University is as 
follows—It is proposed to erect one large edifice, 
containing rooms for recitations and lectures, a 
chapel, library, philosophical apparatus, cabinet 
of minerals, &c. This is the only building con- 
nected with this part of our plan, which is now 
to be erected. Provision is to be made for stu- 
dents to room and board in private families of 
good reputation, in accordance with the plan of 
all the German and many other of the most cele- 
brated European Universities. By this means 
the necessity of raising from $30,000 to $50,000, 
and even $60,000 for the erection of buildings 
will be avoided, and the student in all respects be 
better provided for, and more safely located for 
the formation ‘of good morals and social develop- 
ment, than is generally secured by all this ex- 
penditure. 

To enable the Trustees to carry the University 
into successful operation, an appeal will be made 
to the public for contributions to pay for the 
land purchased, erect the building referred to, 
and procure a library, and necessary apparatus. 
In behalf of the Trustees, 

A. MAHAN, President. 

Wituiam Srape, Cor. Sec. and Treas. 

Wituam Darves, General Agent. 

New York, Nov. 18, 1850. 


For the Independent. 


INCIDENT IN PARIS. 


One day I ascended to the top of the great 
dome of the Pantheon, where a narrow exterior 
gallery surrounds a cupola more than 250 feet 
from the high ground on which the Pantheon 
stands, and affords perhaps the finest view one 
can have of Paris. I found a portion of the 
gallery occupied by visitors eagerly engaged, not 
in looking at the beautiful city beneath and | 
about us, but in listenjng to an animated discus- 
sion between two pious Protestants on one side, 
and two young Romish priests on the other, on 
the comparative claims to our belief of two 
schemes of salvation: that by faith in Jesus 
Christ, and that by works or penance. The elder 
Protestant drew “the sword of the Spirit,” the 
word of God, from his pocket, and met his oppo- 
nents’ arguments by those of inspiration, readily 
and admirably selected. I spoke with him atthe 
close of the discussion. His warm and sincere 
expression as he took my hand (in substance 





this), ‘I hope you love the Lord Jesus Christ,” 





made me feel that he was truly a faithful, as well 
as a zealous Christian brother. I have since 
learned that he was one of the flock of Rev. 
Leon Pilatte, now on a mission to this country. 
Could our American churches see the zeal and 
devotion to the cause of Christ of members of 
the little evangelical churches of Paris, werking 
against a tide of infidelity and the false religion 
that feeds it, such as besets no church in an 
American city, how heartily would they wel- 
come every representative of those churches! 
They “ preach on the house-tops,” the summit of 
the Pantheon, that magnificent sepulchre of the 
men whom France has voted great, and whose 
ashes lie in urns and sarcophagi beneath, Vol- 
taire’s among the rest. Yes, on the tomb of 
Voltaire, high over his ashes and his eulogy, 
they triumphantly proclaim, Salvation! Eternal 
life! by faith in Jesus Christ! 
TRAVELER. 


————___—4 <> @ > 


Foreign Correspondence, 
FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT, 


To the Fditor$ of the Independent : 

Geneva, August.—Our route from Basle lay 
through the valley of the Birs, or the Miinster 
Thal; for we were assured beforehand by others 
as well as by Murfay’s most excellent Hand- 
Book, that it was “one of the most interesting 
and romantic in the whole range of the Jura.” 
Near places, not far out of Basle, where at dif- 
ferent times, long since, Swiss valor prevailed 
over French and Austrian numbers, we meta 
pleasant “ bon jour,” or the harsher and heartier 
German salutation, from peasants going to early 
market with fruit and vegetables, and mowers who 
raised themselves up to whet the scythe, where 
a castle rose up less peacefully on the elevation 
behind them, Swiss houses and villages did not 
yet look as well in fact as they do in prints, 
particularly as the Swiss have a dirty pride in 
showing a large heap of manure right upon the 
road in front of their barns, since with them 
house and barn dwell side by side under the 
same roof, right under their parlor and cham- 
ber windows. They turn and order their many 
water-courses about so as to increase the fertil 
ity of their soil ; and every rood of land is pressed 
into cultivation where it can be, and then pressed 
with cultivation everafterward. But now rocky 
defiles, narrower and wider openings, dark forests, 
bold mountains, began to call off the eyes from 
thé hand of culture, human habitations, streams, 
mills and forges. ‘ White Mountain” Notches 
became really common, though in justice and in 
love to the original ‘“ Notches” of New Hamp- 
shire it should be said, that thus far no one of 
these in Swiss-land was equal to that hard by 
ihe house of our host Crawford, or rather, near. 
which he has fixed his house, or that of “ Fran- 
conia” memory. At one point the Jura range 
had been cleft from top to bottom, and the river 
Birs and our good diligence passed straight 
through the savage rift, though in opposite 
directions. In the open basin in which this par- 
ticular gorge terminates, lies tht large village of 
Montiers, but wild sublimity of scenery again 
closes upon the basin at the otherend. Now 
succeeds a valley on the left called Chaluat, 
which is inhabited by the descendants of the 
Anabaptists who were expelled from Berne in 
1708-11. Then comes a natural archway of 
rock that bears parts of a Roman inscription, 
and that was fortified by the Austrians in 1813. 
And now at length we emerge avd ascend from 
these majestic passes, lovely even in their wrath, 
leaving the river dashing and foaming far down 
below, to the view from the last slope of the 
Jura—a view over Bienne and its lake, the val- 
eys of the Suze, Aar, Emme, and Zihl, across 
the country and far away to the very snows, 
and peaks, and the bending, long, long reaches 
of the Alps themselves! The white scalps of 
the mountains were among the clouds and above 
them, but the clear snow in the light of a bright 
sun did not allow them to be confounded with 
such every-day things as clouds, notwithstand- 
ing they were 70 and 90 miles off, and ranged 
through a circuit of 120 miles. Descending the 


well responJed to by the interestand simplicity of 
his pupils, a few of whom rose to answer ques- 
tions. There is surely something good left in 
this honored seat of the great man Calvin. 
Yours, fraternally, R. 8. T. 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER—PAPISTS AND 
ANGLICANS. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


The High Church clergy and their followers 
are just now in a very vexed and perplexed con- 
dition, and their sayings and doings present 
many points of interest to thosé who would 
mark and study the manifestations of the reli- 
gious principle, and the tendencies of clerical 
corporations. Three months since this party 
met, strong in numbers and closely united, taking 
a high tone toward civil government, and almost 
in terms denying the authority which had given 
them official life, and the supremacy upon which 
the establishment rests. The secession since 
then of leading men to Rome, and even of some 
who took part in the great demonstration, has 
shaken confidence throughout the ranks of the 
party. No man trasts his neighbor; further 
treachery and secret union with Rome are feared 
even within the close brotherhood of the Church 
Unions. Disunion prevails among the united. 
A declaration against Rome is demanded ; and 
first by the Rev. W. Palmer, at Bristol. The 
history of this gentleman is curious, and strik- 
ingly illustrative of the nature of the church 
movement, of the agencies employed, and of 
the demoralizing expediency permitted to govern 
the eondact even of honorable men when church 
or Corporate interests are involved. Mr. Pal- 
mer was originally of Dublin University ; he 
devoted himself to the study of ecclesiastical 
antiquities (a dangerous study), and is great in 
the history of rituals. With High-Churehman- 
ship, aud some approximation to Romish doc- 
trine, @ rather holding the patristic doctrines 
which Rome inherited from primitive times and 
shapel into form, he had something of the 
Orangenan’s dislike of Rome as a rival church 
with exclusive pretensions. He came to Oxford 
from Tublin; and in 1832 was intimately asso- 
ciated with the four or* five persons who there 
laid the foundation of the church movement, and 
commenced the writing of the Tracts for the 
Time. Mr. Palmer was abundant in labors, 
wrote, traveled, corresponded, to promote the ob- 
jects of the then secret associations. In a few 
montis his anti-Romish instinets were alarmed. 
He sew the doctrine of transubstantiation and the 
mass put forth in one of the earliest of the Tracts, 
writen by Mr. Harrison, afterward private chap- 
lainto the late Archbishop of Canterbury, and now 
Arcideacon of Maidstone in Kent. Mr. Palmer 
wasalarmed. He protested, privately ; his pro- 
tests were disregarded; he saw the doctrinal 
idertity with Rome enlarging; and yet he kept 
on 'o labor with the party; and he yet labors, 
thoagh he has seen his own apprehensions real- 
izel, and the master spirit follow out the logical 
corsequences of the principles laid down in pri- 
vale seventeen years since! Mr, Newman is 
now in actual Rome ; and Mr. Palmer is now ask- 
ing of the Church Unions a declaration against 
Reme! Such are the strong delusions, such 
is ‘he infatuation, and such the more than party 
zeal for the church which the most honest of the 
Tractarians has manifested, and in recording this 
the present writer testifies to what he has seen 
and known. 

High Churchmen find the ground slipping from 
benesth their feet, and confidence departing. 
They want to begin anew—to nail themselves, 
asit were, to the English Church, as a separate 
society or institution, despite the fact that the full 
current of their principles sets them bodily to- 
| ward the banks of the Tiber. 

But many demur to what they call a new test; 
and a large and private meeting of the London 
Church Union was held Jast week, at which 
these questions were discussed. Reporters for 
the press were not permitted to be present ; but 
there was Reserve in favor of a special organ 
of the party, which has, with permission, given 
the speech of Dr. Pusey. It isa curious and 





Jura slope by a winding road, passing on through | Characteristic effusion, and was with the audience 


the flourishing town of Bienne, on by the shore 
of the lake of Bienne, where to the right the 
vineyards rose immediately up the elevation, and 
to the left the isle of St. Pierre, once the resi- 
dence of Rousseau, kept in sight, and then going 
over the space between the lakes Bienne and 
Neuchatel, which are connected by the Zihl, and 
along by the high shore of the lake last named, 
we came to the town of Neuchatel. It wasa 
very fine evening ride. The excursion to the 
summit of the Chaumont, in the rear of Neucha- 
tel, where a panorama of Switzerland lies before 
you, with a’short bend to the big boulder-stone, 
called Pierre a Bot, and noticed by Prof. Agassiz 
in his lectures, and which has traveled over there 
from the Great St. Bernard, together with a visit 
to the Museum of Natural History, occupied 
most of the following day. This Museum is 
greatly indebted to Prof. Agassiz, Neuchatel be- 
ing his native place. A morning steamer took 
us over the green waters of the lake Neuchatel, 
and in full view of villages and farms, and scat- 
tered houses on the varied slopes of the Jura. 
The diligence, stowing away in its compartments 
within and mounting on top some thirty adults, 
besides a small quantity of children, conveyed 
us from Yverdun, once the place of Pestalozzi’s 
school, to Lausanne, and then by another steamer 
we came across the clear. blue, blue waters of 
this lake of Geneva. 

Toward the evening of last Sabbath Mr. 
George Mayer was ordained to the Gospel min- 
istry in the chapel of Rev. Dr. Malan, his field 
of labor to be Schwusen, Glagau, Prussia. 
Among other appropriate exercises, Dr. Malan 
and Dr. Merle made addresses in French, and 
Rev. Mr. Hall, of Connecticut, U. 8. of America, 
offered prayer in English. Three American 
clergymen present, one other of them being Rev. 
Mr. Adams of Havre, joined in the laying on 
of hands, the candidate kneeling at the time. 
Immediately after the ordaining prayer, Dr. 
Malan gave his hand to the new minister of 
Christ, raising him up, and then bestowed affec- 
tionate kisses, with a partial embrace, upon cheek 
and lips, when each of the other ministers fol- 
lowed, offering the hand, and kissing him upon 
both cheeks. Although it was a new custom to 
the Americans there, and though they were utter 
strangers before the examination to Mr. Mayer, 
yet the solemnity of the occasion and the hight 
of feeling which it had begotten, fully sustained 
this ceremony, and made it seem a most fitting 
expression. Subsequently all the ministers, in- 
cluding the three from abroad, attached their 
signatures to the document prepared as their de- 
claration of reasons for ordaining the candidate, 
and in the behalf of Rev. Mr. Mayer. There 
was another American licentiate also present, 
Mr. Fletcher, of Indianapolis, who is to become 
a missionary to Rio Janeiro. Nor shall I com- 
plete the allusion to his name without adding, 
that he and Rev. Mr. H. are within a few days 
to be united in wedlock to two daughters of Rev. 
Dr. Malan, which will doubtless be announced 
by the public prints as early as this can find its 
way to The Independent. The addresses of Drs. 
Malan and Merle were paternal, solemn, earnest, 
tender, and eloquent. The figure of the former, 
with his long white locks, is very expressive 
and commanding, and the same may be said of 
the latter, whose head reminded me of that of 
President Wayland. In the morning of the Sab- 
bath I attended the Bible exercises by Rev. Dr. 
Gaussen, where his affectionate teaching was 
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a powerful and successful dissuasion from any decla- 
ration against Rome. Read with a knowledge 
of Dr. Pusey’s modes of thinking and expres- 
| sion, the speech would be perceived to be an 
largument for union with Rome. Six years since, 
one of Dr. Pusey’s assistants as Hebrew profes- 
sor, openly promulged this idea ; but not having 
patience to wait the realization of it, he antici- 
pated the general union by one of a personal 
kind. He is now of the church of Rome. Tte 
Doctor argued that they were sufficiently bound 
to the English Church already, and needed no 
new test; and he presented thus the mystical 
and sentimental bonds by which they were so 
held : 

“We were united together by one common 
faith—one common care and Jove for our mother: 
It was assumed that we all loved her for whom 
we gave up our ease, and rest, and our quiet pur- 
suits. We are bound to her by all our early 
ties, by our early prayers, by our catechizing— 
some of us by our labors for her—by our long- 
ings that she, and we in her, should be all which 
God willed for her and us in her—by our confir- 
mations, our absolutions, our commuanions—by 
the faith which she taught us—the worship with 
which she hallowed all our blessings. These 
are the bonds of love with which we are held to 
her—by which even those who have misgivings, 
which I have not, are held to her. And shall we 
think that these can be strengthened by a mere 
negative’ Repulsion is a poor substitute for 
attraction. It might make people infidels or in- 
different—it will not bind them to the church.” 

Moreover, he said: *‘ Persons might object to 
the principle of such tests; many of them might 
object, on any authority less than that of the 
church, to declare anything about terms of com- 
miunion with the rest of western Christendom” 
He also argued that “any anti-Roman declara- 
tion would be foreign and extrinsic to te whole 
constitution and object of the Union.” Then, 
while he suggested that those who had “ mis- 
givings” touching the authority of the English 
Church, would not put themselves in the front 
ranks of the Union, they should be objects ol 
sympathy, and not be driven into painful isola- 
tion. He would await the subsidence of the 
panic of fear, and Jet labor for the church, or 
finally death within her pale, prove their faith- 
fulness. Suspicions, he said, were not new ; and 
then, with strange self-deception, and in strong 
opposition to facts, such as that seen above, in 
relation to Mr. Palmer himself, Dr. Pusey said : 

“The suspicions began before there was any 
defection or fear of one—while all were living in 
holy Scripture, the fathers, and our own divines, 
and while Rome was known only as an antago- 
nist body. Suspicion was as rife twelve years 
agoas now. At this moment, | believe, that it 
is much more directed against primitive trath 
than against anything peculiar to the Church of 
Rome. We are not suspected of what was 
spoken of the other day—the cultus of the blessed 
Virgin.” 

He then declared that the English doctrine of 
justification and the doctrine of Rome were sub- 
stantially the same! Thus: 

“T believe most entirely that, on the doctrines 
of original sin and justification, the English Ar- 
ticles and the Council of Trent present different 
aspects of the same truth. How then could we 
agree (to instance no other doctrine) when they 
whom we should wish most to conciliate by our 
statements would understand by a general decla- 
| ration the very contrary of what we mean *” 
To a proposal that a declaration of adherence 
to “the distinctive doctrines of the Church of 
England” should be made, Dr. Pusey responded, 
that the Church of England had no distinctive 








doctrines! Then, as if the difference between 
the Lord’s Supper of the Church and the Mass of 
Rome had presented itself to his mind as likely 
to be suggested, he replied, that the Church 
taught little on the subject, but that some of her 
divines had always held more! His own words 
are: 


“T have seen that every attempt to make a de- 
claration must be ambiguous. One proposes 
‘adherence to the distinctive doctrines of the 
Church of England. The Church of England 
has of course no distinctive doctrines. All doc- 
trines in the whole Christian church ought to be 
part of that faith, which was once for all deliv- 
ered to the saints, contained in holy Scripture, 
attested by the Church Universal. So these 
‘distinctive dogtrines’ must mean the doctrines 
which the Church of England has expressed as 
apart from those which she has not expressed. 
But, first, little has been said in her formularies 
on some doctrines which have ever been held by 
her divines. (I may mention to you with rever- 
ence the eucharistic sacrifice.) And then, this 
is again a negative test.” 

Dr. Pusey closed with an appeal to Rome for 
sympathy and for prayers, precisely in the spirit 
of a poetic appeal by lr. Keble some fifteen 
years since, who then asked, 

. , Mother Church of Rome, 

Look'st thou so coldly on thy island child ?” 
(This is not verbally correct, but exact as to 
tone and spirit.) In accordance with this appeal 
of his friends and fellow-laborers, Dr. Pusey 
looks anxiously Romeward for signs of sympa- 
thy : 

“ But now especially we need and might have 
the prayers of the whole church. If all sympa- 
thy (as we trust) is not extinct, surely that great 
part of the Christian church must behold with 
interest our struggle for an Article of the Creed 
which we hold in common. They cannot all be 
exuiting in our loss as their gain. They do not 
all say, Down with her, down with her, even to 
the ground ; or wish that the vessel of our Church 
should sink, that they may pick up some strag- 
glers out of the wreck. Surely to make anta- 
gonism a basis and condition of united religious 
action is at all times to be deprecated ; how 
much more is it gratuitous when we are main- 
taining the same fight against the like unbelief in 
God’s miracles of grace through this sacrament. 
For, surely, what gives the chief interest to these 
unions now is the present and future jeopardy 
of the faith. We are not desirous for liberty 
and power for the church as good in themselves 
We desire, we agitate, we pray, for liberty for 
the church to maintain and transmit unimpaired 
the faith of Christ. Of all the points put forth 
in the resolutions of Mr. Palmer, there is not 
one for which the Church of Rome is not bound 
by her faith in the creeds, and the common bonds 
of the Gospel, to wish the Church of England 
‘God speed! Since love is the bitamen which 
held and holds the seams of the ark together, so 
that the waters of the deluge cannot penetrate, 
it would be an evil day when declared hostility to 
a portion of the church is to be ‘ hoisted (as has 
been said) as the banner of sound churchman- 
ship’ under which the ark of God is to sail.” 

This remarkable address was closed with an 
appeal, in the name of the God of peace, and of 
our Lord who is our peace, and of God the Holy 
Ghost, who is the author of peace, “ to avoid all 
The address is said to have 
been listened to with deep interest, to have sut- 
ceeded in its object, and to have sent away the 
members strengthened and cheered. 

While Dr. Pusey is thus asking for the sym- 
pathizing interest of the Romish Church, Mr. 
Maskell, late the learned Anglo-Catholic chap- 
lain of the Bishop of Exeter, but now of the 
Remish Church, his late leader in 
reference to one of his practices. Dr. Pusey 
has instituted the Confessional; and though he 
has no care of souls, or ordinary jurisdiction 
from the Bishop, hears confessions and ab- 
solves according to the Romish and “ primitive” 
forms. Dr. Pusey’s late follower now tells him 
he is altogether wrong; that his acts are abso- 
lutely null and envalid, and that Rome alone can 
sanction his practices: 


fresh divisions.” 


Addresses 


“Tn hearing auricular confessions, in giving 
absolution, and in assuring those who come to 
you that the grace which they so receive by 
your ministry is sacramental and effective of the 
removal of the guilt of mortal sin—in thus 
speaking and thus acting, you cannot have any 
other guide, or authority, or teacher, than the 
Roman Catholic Church. To her documents, 
canons, and decisions, and to the voice of her 
theologians in their books upon the subject, you 
must and do refer. Whatsoever you hold upon 
this great Christian sacrament is derived from 
that source, and from that source alone; afd, if 
this be so, as regards your theory of absolution, 
much more is it as regards your practice in hear- 
ing auricular confessions. I shall not enter into 
this last point: it would give you as well as 
myself sorrow to be obliged todo so. All thai 
need be said is, that the rules of the Church of 
Rome, and no other, are your rules—rules, which 
the common cry of Protestants, and the voices 
of countless ministers and bishops of your com- 
munion, have denounced in terms so blasphe- 
mous and fearful that they are not to be spoken 
of. Jf, then—let me repeat it, #f—that one 
clause of the exhortation of your church, on 
which you so entirely rest, be not, indeed, a re- 
cognition and allowance of your practice, it is 
undeniably certain@®hat the absolutions which 
you are accustomed to give, secretly and with- 
out authority from your superiors, to persons 
who come to you without the knowledge and 
against the consent of their parish priest, are, by 
those same rules which you yourself in all other 
respects most carefully observe, null and invalid. 
They, who have received at your hands ‘the 
benefit of absolution,’ are, so far as regards any 
sacramental grace or blessing, still in the bond 
and under the penalty of their sins.” 

The Romanizers within the Church justify 
their secret practice, in respect to confession and 
absolution, by reference to these words in the 
Prayer-book: “If there be any of you who can- 
not quiet his own conscience, but requireth fur- 
ther comfort or counsel, let him come to me (the 
priest), or to some other discreet and learned 
minister of God’s word, and open his grief.” 

Very narrow ground this on which to rest the 
confessional and priestly absolution. Beside 
these appeals from sometime friends, another 
move of Holy Mother Church of Rome annoys, 
and even exasperates, our High Church clergy. 
The Pope has not only raised an Englishman to 
the honors of an Italian prince, or what is equi- 
valent to it, but dignifies the new Cardinal with 
an additional title, and sends him back to Eng- 
land as * Archbishop of Westminster!” So that 
here is the Pope again formally unchurching the 
daughter Church of England, and sending one of 
his subjects to exercise powers within the realm 
of England. Other Romish-English Bishopricks 
are also to be constituted. There is no doubt 
the Pope has been encouraged to do this py the 
Anglo-Catholic movement and its results, and by 
high raised and exaggerated notions of the speedy 
“ spiritual conquest” of the “Island of Saints,” 
as Britain used to be called. The anger of High 
Churchmen is quite amusing. The vision of the 
scarlet stockings of the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Westminster affects them as the same color some- 
times does the bovine species. The Times, too, 
has the weaknel to give expression to the feel- 
ing, describing the appointment of Dr. Wiseman 
with his new dignities and titles “as one of the 
grossest acts of folly and impertinence which 
the Court of Rome has ventured to commit since 
the crown of the people of England threw off 
its yoke.” Bat it cannot be forgotten that the 
Times, and the party for which it speaks, has 
doubly tempted the Court of Rome to these pro- 
ceedings ; first, from having done its utmost to 
encourage and support those who were in Eng- 
land teaching doctrines, and affirming principles, 
identical with those of Rome; and next, by hav- 
ing sustained and stimulated the absolutist reac- 
tion which recreated a Court of Rome, and enabled 
the Pope to create a new batch of cardinals, one 
of them a very able, astute, and somewhat am- 
bitious Englishman, fully informed of the An- 





glo-Catholic movement, and having intimate 





relations with those who originated and impelled 
that movement. Wherever there is a Bishop, be 
he Greek or Latin, there our Anglo-Catholics re- 
cognize “a branch of the true Church ;” but it 
Fmust be out of England. Here a Romish Bishop 
is “a schismatic,” and a disturber, as they would 
admit an Anglican Bishop would be elsewhere ; 
and on this principle the late Dr. Alexander, and 
the present Dr? Gobat, of Jerusalem, were the 
subjects of every form of attack. But Rome 
will not return the compliment, and recognize 
the existence of her own legitimate daughter 
in her own territories. We may hope that 
this actual conflict of two infalli>le churches, 
the one always right and the other never 
wro.g, will not be an unmixed evil. It may 
well startle and instruct those of the literate and 
aristocratic classes who seem disposed to rest in 
Ritualism and to repose upon priestly authority. 
But at present neither for these, nor for the far 
larger and uniastructed class which is exposed 
to the evil, does there appear to be any appro- 
priate, energetic, enlightening agency. 

The Bishop of London has presented the val- 
uable living, void by the secession to Rome of 
his sometime chaplain, Mr. Allies, to a nephew ; 
nepotism not being confined to Popes and Cardi 
nals. The nephew of the Bishop is also a,High 
Churchman, 


PAPAL BULL EXTRAORDINARY, 

The great Nineveh Bull just imported, and 
which is reposing tranquilly at the British Mu- 
seum, is thrown quite into the shade by an Italian 
Bull, which was yesterday publicly produced. 
It does not come with “lowings loud,” but with 
sleek complacency and satisfaction, not as to 
“ pastures new,” but to old and well remembered 
fields, and almost with a sense of re-possession. 
It is indeed a curious present ; and comes liter- 
ally, though not without a figure, or figment, 
thus : 


‘Given at St. Peter’s, at Rome, under the seal 
of the Fisherman, the 24th of September, 
1850, and in the fifth year of our Ponti- 
ficate.” 
Signed, 


A. Carnpinat LAMBRUSCHINT. 


A pretty dish it is to set before the Queen! 
Nothing less than a full-orbed Romish Hierarchy 
of twelve Bishops and an Archbishop, among 
whom Old England and Wales are geographically 
divided. 

The, precious document would fill three col- 
umns of The Independent. It is historical—set- 
ting forth how good, holy, and pious—how full 
of desire for the increase of the Church the Pon- 
tiffs have ever been; how Gregory and the Monk 
Augustine converted the Anglo-Saxons, who 
had nearly destroyed civilization and religion. 
It glances at the great schism of the 16th cen- 
tury, and at the efforts made to keep alive the 
true Church in England. Emulating the good 
example of his predecessors, and encouraged by 
the numerous conversions, and “the falling off 
of obstacles,” and adding to matured thinkings 
prayers for the aid of Almighty Gad, and having 
“further besoughf the assistance of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God, and of the saints 
whose virtues have made England illustrious ;” 
and still further having commended the whole 
business to the venerable brotherhood of Cardi- 
nals; then, “in the plenitude of our apostolic 
power, we have resolved, and do hereby decree, 
the reéstablishment in the Kingdom of England, 
and according to the common laws of the Church, 
of a hierarchy of Bishops, deriving their titles 
from their own sees, which we constitute by the 
present letter.” 


_Then the holy father proceeds to map out the 
bishoprics; and having done 50, with a com- 
placent smile adds : 


“Thus, in the very flourishing kingdom of 
England there will be one single ecclesiastical 
province, with one Archbishop and twelve suffra- 
gans, whose zeal and pastoral labors will, we 
hope, by the grace of God, bring new and daily 
increase to the power of Catholicism.” 


Such, in brief, is the 


“ Apostolic letter of our Most Holy Lord, by 
Divine Providence Pope Pius IX, by which the 
Episcopalian Hierarchy in England is restored.’ 


We have not heard that “our own dear Mo- 
ther” is in fits owing to the appearance of this 
frightfal bull, or that the digestion of our Lord 
Bishops and dignitaries is yet seriously impaired 
It is a comfort that their solid pudding is not in 
danger; but this lifting of rival mitred fronts in 
Westminster, and a dozen other places, is both 
affronting and portentous. Sir “Robert Harry 
Inglis, the member for Oxford, or as O'Connell 
once said, “for Heaven,” is eager to take this 
bull by the horns. Spanish bull-fighting is noth- 
ing to what we shall see in due season. 

AGRICOLA, 


-—-— -—-— + .2.ee 


[We find in a late number of the London Punch 
a “fancy sketch” on the late Papal movement 
for the recovery of England, which will do very 
well to follow the more sober details presented 
by our English correspondent.] 


A DREAM OF WHITEFRIARS, 
I do not know how it happened the other day, 
that after reading Dr. Ullathorne’s letter in the 
Times, in my back shop, over a glass of brandy- 
and-water, and thinking what a mild, moderate, 
artless letter the Bishop’s was, I fell into a doze, 
from which I was awakened by the appearance 
of a Friar, with a map of London in his hand, 
who had lost his way to Smithfield, whither he 
said he was bound, having been just appointed 
Master of the Charter House and Archdeacon of 
London, 

“Ts Dr. Rain then dead ¢” said I, in the Italian 
language, of which I don’t understand a word. 

“Yes,” said he. “ Have you not heard? All the 
Archdeacons, Deans, and Bishops, and the two 
Archbishops are dead ; and we have come over 
to take possession. Your religion is dead: it 
died the night before last. Iam to bury it; and 
{am walking about this confounded town since 
morning. Pray show me the way to the Char- 
trenx.” 

My daughter Fanny Punch, who has just come 
home from a finishing school in Belgravia, fell 
down on her knees at the sight of this ragged old 
hermit and begged his blessing. Whereas my 
son Jack, who is a student at St. Bartholomew's, 
looked as savage as might be at the interesting 
foreigner ; and muttered something in his teeth 
about “confound the old Guy Fawkes, I’'\l Hay- 
nau him :” and he was for sending the Friar to 
Pimlico (to Jericho he might go if he liked, Juck 
said) had I not reproved him for his discourtesy 
to a stranger. 

Miss Fanny went up the chimney to get a bot- 
tle of Eau de Cologne to wash the dear Father's 
feet, and to work him a pair of slippers, she 
said: and Jack was, in the meanwhile, so strnek 
by the spirited nature of my rebuke, that he 
begged pardon of the “old buck,” as he called 
him, and offered his Reverence my glass of bran- 
dy-and-water, and a penny Pickwick, which the 
old man, putting on his mitre, began to smoke. 

It was a very handsome mitre, made out of a 
copy of the Daly News, containing the Pope's 
letter: and having a bottle of red ink before me, 
[ painted a few devils on it, with my finger, so 
that it became the Friar very well. And Toby, 
smelling his wallet, began nuzzling his nose into 
it, wheie he found a rack, a thumbscrew, and a 
stake ready for roasting. 

The Friar turned rather red when Toby pulled 
them out, and hid them away up his sleeve as a 
dentist hides his pincers. I was of course too 
well bred to make any remark, though I saw that 
my name was on the stake with a Latin inscrip- 
tion; but went on painting up the mitre until it 
was complete, when I presented it to him, and he 
fell to drinking my brandy-and-water, till his 
eyes began to wink as if he was for all the world 
a miraculous picture. 

While partaking of the brandy (which is Mo- 
rel’s, and the very best in London), he sang, toa 
melody of Mozart, that beautiful canticle of an 
early English divine, Gualterus de Mapes, begin- 
ning “ Mihi est propositam in taberna mori, vi- 
hum sit appositum morientis ori,” &c.; and as | 





looked at him, I remembered that I had seen him 


twenty yeats ago, when I was making a tour 
with my friends the Ivyleafs. 

I remembered him perfectly well. He was the 
first friar I ever saw—a regular Rabelaisian 
Friar, a dirty, lazy, red-bearded, thick-lipped, 
leering vagabond, crawling along a wall in the 
sunshine—looking, if ever man did, stupid, bru- 
tal, and idle. 

What was the impression on my mind on look- 
ing at that fellow? If T had been a sovereign 

rinc@, and administrator of the law, I should 

ave liked to begin by kicking him soundly, and 
then would have said, “ Take a pickaxe and dig, 
you lazy swindler—take a musket and march, 
you big beggar—take an oar and pull, a hod and 
get to work—do something to earn your life, 
stupid! You shall fill your paunch at other 
men’s charges no more.” 

Our friend Mrs. Ivyleaf was one of that com- 
pany, and saw like me a Friar for the first time 
—and what was the impression upon that good 
woman, that kind Puseyite soul? Mrs. Ivyleaf 
confessed that she should have liked to knee! 
down and get a blessing from that venerable 
man. So different, in our minds, were the im- 
pressions of each, at the view of our bare-footed 
friend. One wanted to kick him; onc to kneel 
down at those red shanks, and beg a blessing 
from that beggar. The fellow represented quite 
different emotions to each of us. To the one, 
Friend Barefoot was the symbol of piety, auster- 
ity, celibate purity, charity, and self-denial. 
Touchi ictures convent gates crowded 
by. : Fathers feeding them ; 
sweet images of pale-faced nuns, in moon-lit 
cloisters marching to church, singing ravVish- 
ing hymns; magnificent minsters, filled with 
kneeling faithful, and echoing with pealing 
organs; altars crowned with roses, and served 
by dear old bald-headed, venerable priests in 
gilt vestments, and little darlings of white-robed 
incense-boys ; confessionala, and O such dear, 
melancholy, wasted, consumptive clergymen, 
with such high foreheads and such fine eyes, 
waiting within !—Mrs. Ivyleaf knelt toall these, 
no doubt, in her adoration of her First Friar 

Whereas, what was the feeling of Mr. Punch ? 
Think of hard-pinched peasants, and simple 
women and children, depriving themselves of 
their meal to feed that lazy, besotted, ignorant 
hoor; that pampered Flemish Obi-man, thought 
1! Think of that fellow’s blessing carrying a 
supernatural grace with it!—of yonder vayvabond 
assuming to be one of the celestial chamberlains, 
without whose introduction one can’t get admie 
sion to the courts of Heaven! Camérier of His 
Holiness, he carries his key, along with begved 
suasages and onions, in his wallet. That man 
means ignorance: that man means superstition 
that man means priest-worship: that man means 
assumption of divine powers by one man over 
another; powers to curse and bless: to deny 
hope and heaven: powers to separate wife and 
mn, child and father: powers of cecult domina 
tion, or open tyranny, or ruthless and bloody 
persecution, as it may be. Powers divin: 
transmitted, says Father Barefoot, sea'ed 
the seal of the Fisherman, and 
these eighteen hundred years—Powers 
I say# to be fonght with all weapons, with hate 
with scorn, with ridicule, with reason. 

“ Hatred—scorn-—my eon!” says Father Bare 
foot. “Forshame! You have good feelings 
why do you malign us so unjustly ?” 

“ Look at this image,” says he, taking one ou 
of his bag, “this little figure of a 
Charity. Can anything be more beautiful than 
she? Think of her denying the wortd and it 
vanities ; gathering together the little children ; 
the poor, and teaching them; watching the pa 
lets of the sick; hanging over the lips of the 
fevered patient, whispering consolation, an 
catching infection and death for her rewarn 
Here isa missionary in China or England. Deat 
is the end of his career—he knows and bray: 
it; and Tuy goes to the sword, or Campian t 
the gallows, martyrs to the Truth which they 
serve. Or look at this venerable figure, thi 
white-haired priest with the infant in his arms, 
the Almoner of Providence, the Father of th 
poor. Can all history show a character more 
beautiful—can any heretic, howe¥er hardened, 
refuse his love and reverence to St. Vincent de 
Paul i” 

“Yes, reverend sir, saints and martyrs you 
can show in abundance ; faith and charity amon; 
your people, goodness and virtue, who deniex 
them? I suppose the most skeptical among us 
would take off his hat to Fenelon, or ask a 
blessing of Pascal. But these, O pious Father, 
are not the only figures in your wallet. Show 
us Alva; show us Tilly ; show us the block and 
the faggot all over Europe, and by the side of 
every victim a priest applauding and abetting. 
Show us Borgia burning Savonarola: show us 
Gregory the Good singing Te Deum for the glo- 
rious day of Bartholomew, and all the Friars of 
Paris, with gun and dagger achieving the vic- 
tory. You say that Henry and Elizabeth perse- 
cuted as well as Mary and Philip? Yes, and by 
the same right, and by the sane logic. Grant to 
you or them the ordering of belief and the pos 
session of the truth infallible; and persecution 
becomes a necessary and Jaudable means of 
strengthening doctrine. If by taking me out of 
my shop in Fleet-street, and carrying me to 
Smithfield, and there roasting me, you can stop 
my wicked tongue, put an end to my pestilent 
publication, and frighten my family and thei: 
children after them ifto orthodox faith and cer- 
tain salvation ; itis much better that I should be 
roasted. I dare say Father Newman would think 
it a duty to look on, Ask him whether his 
Church has been a persecuting Church or not? 
Ask him whether persecution is lawful or not ? 
Ask him, who loves the flogging of the disci- 
pline, whether its application to heretic shou!- 
ders would not be useful? I declare solemnly, 
and vow, O Barefoot, that if I held your belief, 
and if I had the power, I would begin persecul- 
ing to-morrow ; and I would give a dangerous 
philosopher who doubted about the age of man- 
kind, a touch of the rack, just to admonikh him, 

as Galileo was laudably admonished by the Holy 
Office. : 

* Your Reverence says, Paha! old-world big- 
otry, wicked persecution, and that it is we who 
are persecutors now—not you. My dear sir, 
look at the Synod of Thurles. It was bigotry 
on our parts twenty years ago to doubt that the 
spirit of the Roman Catholic clergy was not one 
of meekness and brotherhood. What did they 
want but that our children and theirs should be 
educated together! What other desire had they 
but that little heretics and little papists should 
learn A, B, C, on the same benches, and the 
rule-of-three off the same slate? Who could be 
more quiet, genteel, loyal and retiring than a 
poor persecuted Roman Ecclesiastic before the 
Cathoiic Repeal Act, desiring nothing so much 
as fraternity; nothing but equal rights; having 
no wish to ask anything from Government be 
yond that fair share which should belong to 
every citizen! Now there is a Blessed spelling 
book and a Cursed spelling-book: now there is 
a Godly rule-of-three and a Godless rale-of-three 
now division is requisite: hatred must be orgar 
ized. How are the Godly and Godless to ‘live 
together ? 

“Do you suppose the story isa newone? The 
Reverend Mr. Tartufle began in this wav. ‘TY 
worthy man, kicked out by a neighbor with whom 
he had been playing the same game, first entered 
into Orgon’s house by sufferance ; hung about 
as an humble retainer; made himself useful by a 
thousand means; was so good, 20 gentle. sa eo: 
rect in his morals and edifying in his speech ate 
so little, and was really so agreeable and clever 
that everybody was glad to give him house-room 
and pitied the poor fellow for the monstrous per 
secutions to which he had been subject, and the 
unkind things said of him in his former plac 
We know what came next. He slowly went.on 
winning favor, the dear man: and setting th, 
family by the ears. He put the father against 
the son, and the wife against the husband. He 
worked on the terrors of some: the follies of al! 
nntil one fine day, when he announced that the 
house was his own, and that he was no lonec: 
dependent, but master, - 

“And what happened?) Thé good-natur: 
dramatist, (that kindest and gentlest of morta! 
men), Who had the power over his Jittle creation 
brings condign punishment om Mons. Tartu 
and the curtain falls as he is marched off 1 
prison, to the applause of all the Spectators; at 
with a compliment to the author's gracious Prince, 
the hater ‘a hypocrisy, the lover of freedom and 
justice. It was@he gracious Prince who revoked 
theEdict of Nantes ; who (with the applause of 
the reverend the clergy) carried fire and sword 
among hundreds and thousands of honest citi- 
zens, his best subjects; and who died a drivelinz 
old dotard, Wile-and-priest-ridden, his pride tram- 

led down by Protestant victories, and defeated 
y Anglican schismatics. 
_ “That is what His Holiness calls us Chris. 
tians in his kind letter, which creates oy coun- 
try into a province again, and provides us wit): 
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tlemen! Welcome, my Lords and your Emi- 
nence! Come with cross and banner, shaved 
heads and disciplines. Come with a winking 
pictare, if you like, and Jet it wink on Ludgate 
Hill. Come with your gentle nuns and ardent 
missionaries ; come with roses and wax can¢les, 
and pretty hymns and brilliant processions—and 
with hatred and curses, and tyranny and excom- 
munication, such as you know how to use in due 
season, when you dare. What? Is Pole alive 
again, and Bonner only dead? Is St. Vincent de 
Paul resuscitated, and holy Dominic shut up? 
Has Ignatius left off swindling and shirking 


prehended the laws in obedience to which they 
move ; not by Man, who had scarcely begyp to 
study the phenomena of the Universe, and whose 
theory of it was altogether erroneous. What, 
then, are these interrogatories, so far as they re- 
late to Astronomic facts ? 

The first is this: “Where wast thou when I 
laid the foundations of the earth? declare, if 
thou hast understanding. Who hath laid the 
measures thereof, if thou knowest * or who hath 
stretched the line upon it? Whereupon are the 


disguised among families, and is his fraternity | foundations thereof fastened? or who laid the 


only going tq teach in schools, and missionarize 
the Indies? Not so. Other institutions change, 
but theirs is one, and always remains the same. 
You brag of it. His Holiness says the Church 
is always the Church. And so it is: with the 
fame art; the same arrogance; the same” re- 
ne logic; marching pitiless to the same 
end, 

“And so, Father Barefoot, your Reverence, 
with the beard and sandals, is welcome, ag the 
Oratorian young gentlemen with the black cloak 
and broad brims who parade our city. Why not 
these as well as a Quaker's beaver, or a Bishop’s 
shovel-bat? You can’t give us, Englishmen, a 
Church in Rome; because you are avowedly ty- 
rants, and intolerant of any creed but your own. 
But that is no reason why we should refuse you. 
Walk in gentlemen, and you, old Barefoot, give 
us your diand, as the practice of Englishmen is, 
before they set to.” 

‘My good sir, you are growing angry,” the 
Monk said. “This conversation must end. I 
want to get to the Charter-House, I tell you, be- 
fore the Angelus; and see the place where our 
monks were murdered by your Protestants.” 

“ You go through Smithfield,” I said, “ where 
our Protestants were murdered by your monks.” 

And he got up in a huff to goaway. But J 
suppose | must have been in a dream, for when 
he went out | thought my monk had turned into 
Dr, Pusey.—Punch. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


The stcond year of the existence of The Inde- 
pendent closes to-day, though Vol. IIT will not 
commence till January 1. This journal was 
started without a subscriber, actual or pledged. 
It was started to meet a supposed want in the 
community—the want of a paper independent 
of any sect or party in politics and religion, 
which should in a frank, liberal, and courteous 
manner, apply the great principles of the Gospel 
to the entire condition, circumstances, and wants 
of mankind. That there was a demand for such 
a paper is evident from the fact that on the first 
of January next our edition, at the present rate 
of increase, will be more than seven thousand 
copies. In the month of September 271 new 
subscribers were added to the list; in October 
346, and in November thus far, 398;—making in 
the last three months a total addition of 1057 ; 
to which add 300 ordered to begin Jan. 1, and the 
whole-increase forthe quarter is 1317. The rate 
of increase has been greatest in the last six 
weeks; and we would freely express our thanks 
to those secular newspapers which have recently 
advertised us in a manner so thorough and spir- 
ited. We must trace much of this increase 
directly to what our amiable contemporaries 
have said of us, or have quoted from us in their 
columns. It is but just to add that under the 
pressure thus brought to bear aguinst this jour- 
nal, it has lost in two months, from all causes, 
16 subscribers in New York and Bfooklyn; 
which is compensated, however, by the addition, 
in the same time, of 68 from the two cities, with- 
out solicitation from agents. 

But notwithstanding this increase, so liberal is 
the scale of expenditure upon which this journal 
js conducted, that each subscriber to The Inde- 
pendent receives his paper below cost, and will do 
so until its list shall reach ten thousand. We 
would therefore respectfully request subscribers 
to forward promptly their remittances for the 
next year, and thus save the proprietors the 
expense of agencies, and also, as they shall 
have opportanity, to aid in extending our circu- 
lation. It is often suggested by friends that an 
agent for the paper might be successful in a 
given district ; but agents cannot go everywhere, 
and in regions sparsely settled, or regions already 
well supplied with religious newspapers, the ex- 
pense of an agent would consume a whole year’s 
income from the field. If therefore each sub- 
scriber thus kindly disposed will by personal 
solicitation induce one friend or neighbor to sub- 
scribe for The Independent, it will soon be in a po- 
sition to warrant a yet larger outlay to enrich its 
columns, and to enlarge its means of usefulness 
as others shall enlarge its sphere. We would 
return thanks to those ministers who have favor- 


° . q 
ed us by procuring subscribers, and request a 


continuance of their valuable aid. To show how 
much may be accomplished, we would further 
state that since the first of January, 1850, there 
have been added to our list in the State of New 
York alone, exclusive of the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn, tivelve hundred subscribers. 

da neegice 


We have rarely been led to perceive more 
clearly the beautiful harmony between the struc- 
ture of the Universe, as discovered by the Astro- 
nomer, and the instructions and suggestions of the 
Scriptures—or to feel more powerfully that the 
Bible comes to us from Him who made the Earth 
and the Heavens, who ordered their movements 
and established their laws—than when listening 
a few.evenings since to a Lecture upon this sub- 
ject from Prof. Mitchel. One could not but wish 
while hearing it that every divine, and every 
student of the Scriptures, might listen to the 
expositions so luminously presented, and be car- 
ried by the force of the speaker's thought to the 
point from which these lines of essential and 
sublime harmony become apparent. Partly that 
the impregsions thus made on ourselves may be 
fixed and defined, but mainly that we may share 
them with others to whom they may be also of 
interest and of use, we shall endeavor briefly to 
state the principal ones among them; though 
the force and vividness given them by the voice 
and the manner, with the earnest and various 
utterance of the speaker, of course cannot be 
reproduced to the reader through these lines; 
and though itis but justice to Prof. M. to say that 
as we took no notes of his animated discourse, 
and how write from memory only, we may not 
present with entire accuracy, as we shall cer- 
tainly not be able to present with completeness, 
his trains of remark. We shall use our own 
language, while aiming to follow the courses of 
his thought. 

The portion of Scripture selected for comment 
by the lecturer was mainly that remarkable and 
sublime chapter of the Book of Job, the Thirty- 
eighth, commencing with the declaration : “ Then 
the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind and 
said, Who is this that darkeneth council by 
words without knowledge? Gird up now thy 
loins like a man; for I will demand of thee, and 
answer thou me.”—The extreme improbability, 
the entire impossibility we might say, that one 
who possessed only the knowledge which the 
wise men of the earth possessed of the System 
of the Universe, at the remote era when the Book 
of Job was written, could have asked questions 
about that system which modern Science should 
accept as appropriate--which that Science should 
acknowledge, rather, as the most profound and 
difficult questions capable-of being propounded 
in regard to the system—was made very evide-t. 
To a person uninformed of the true plan and 
vastness of the Universe, one question concern- 
ing it would naturally have seemed as difficult as 

another. He would have been almost certain 
to ask in regard to that whic!fsubsequent i ves- 
tigation would discover to have been a merely 
superficial aud apparent difficulty ; not in regard 
to that which such investigation would unfold 
as the real problem and mystery of the Creation. 
If the interrogatories propounded in this chap- 
ter, then, are those, and are altogether those, 
which touch the very centres of stability, and of 
wise and marvellous adjustment, in the Creation 
about us, it is demonstrated—may we not say ? 
—that they were propounded by Him who made 
the worlds, and who knew their plan; whocom- 


corner-stone thereof; when the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy ?’—The question concerns the power 
which moulds and fashions the earth, and holds 
it so firmly and permanently in its place. What 
is this power? Who can define it? Ancient 
Science thought she could answer this question, 
or at least that the question was not in its nature 
impossible of solution ;—that the earth was estab- 
lished upon something, and that sufficient exam- 
ination might finally discover it. But the modern 
investigator goes out after the answer, in his 
analysis, until he comes to what he calls the 
force of Gravitation, and he sees that this ia the 
power which does it all. But instantly the ques- 
tion arises, What is Gravitation? What is this 
force, and whence does it originate, which gives 
the worlds their form, und holds them in such 
constant and stable equipose? And there is no 
reply. At least there is none but this: It is the 
will of the Omnipotent, continually exerted, 
which shows itself in this force, and which bears 
these worlds so steadily on their course. Not 
the notion of the early times, that the earth is 
sustained upon pillars or chains, which may at 
last be reached and defined, but the true condi- 
tion of it—that it was formed at first, and is held 
continually, upon a power entirely invisible and 
inscrutable, a power which eludes all apprehen- 
sion and defies all analysis—is involved in this 
question. The question still stands unanswered ; 
and must do so, forever. None could have been 
framed that should show more clearly the know- 
ledge by Him who put it, of the first grand 
mystery of the earth's construction and move- 
ment. 

But we then come immediately to another 
question: “Or who shut up the sea with doors, 
when it brake forth, as if it had issued out of 
the womb? When I made the cloud the gar- 
ment thereof, and thick darkness a swaddling 
band for it, and brake up for it my decreed place, 
and set bars and doors, and said, Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no further; and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed ?’—It is no mere mechan- 
ical pressure, of rocky or sandy barriers, as it 
might seem to the uninstructed, which keeps the 
ocean in its place on the earth; and which pre- 
serves the land from being submerged and devas- 
tated before it. The arrangement by which this 
is accomplished is one involving the utmost wis- 
dom and skill, and the nicest adjustment of 
forces to one another. The Moon when riding 
above the waters heaves them up toward herself, 
by the force of her attraction. The Sun and the 
Moon when standing in conjunction above them, 
attract them more powerfully. And yet, though 
thus lifted and borne along, they never over-pass 
the line of the shore. The tempest often codpe- 
rates with these forees; and to one on the wa- 
ters, exposed to its fury, it may well seem as if 
its terrible might must drive them up over all 
barriers and sweep them before it, across the land. 
And so the would, if the specific gravity of the 
water were not what it is. Diminish that, as 
there is nothing that we know of to prevent its 
being diminished, and the waters under such up- 
lifting attractions, and before such tempestuous 
and mighty impulses, would pour up at once over 
all lands; would ravage the vales, and rise to 
the summits of the loftiest mountains. Suppose 
these oceans upon the earth borne out to Saturn, 
just as they now are, and precipitated by an act 
of Omnipotence into the caverns and intervals 
that may there exist to receive them—and life 
would at once be made impossible on that planet! 
The waters would not be stable for an instant. 
They would surge and heave incessantly, over 
all the surface, and nothing could restrain them. 

Whence then this perfect, and yet to the an- 
cients unseen, adjustment! Who is it tat hath 
shut up the sea thus, with doors * and that hath 
said Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further? 
What is the mechanism by which this is effect- 
ed? By what invisible but ever-powerful law, 
is the relation between the land and the sea es- 
tablished so permanently’? “There might not 
have seemed anything specially wonderful in 
the question to the ancient observer. But Mod- 
ern Science discovers in it an allusion to facts 
not then apprehended ; to facts which she can 
admire but caanot solve; to subtle but indispu- 
table relations, whose existence is the condition 
of the stability of the ocean, but the source of 
whose establishment is only to be found in the 
wisdom of the Omnipotent. 

But again, God asks :—“ Hast thou commanded 
the morning since thy days; and caused the day- 
spring to know his place, that it might take hold 
of theends of the earth’? * * * [tis turned as clay 
tothe seal; and they stand as a garment.” Itis 
absolutely demonstrabjg by the astronomer, from 
his measurement and comparisons of the moon’s 
orbit, etc. that the revolution of the earth on its 
axis, causing the successive returns of day and 
night, has not changed the hundredth part of a 
second in two thousand years, It has been ab- 
solutely uniform. No point of time can be con- 
ceived, so indivisibly minute, that if applied to 
express a difference between this revolution as it 
now is, and as it was two thoufand years ago, 
it would not be too great. The movement is 
mathematically exact. The day-spring “ knows 
his place” with a precision to which that of the 
most delicate watch is merest bungling. It isa 
wonderful and impressive manifestation of [the 
perfect wisdom and power of Him whose hand 
propels and moves the earth upon its course, 
and brings it round with such exactness. Yet it 
is not a fact which strikes the attention of an 
uninstructed observer. Science has to make her 
examinations with the utmost nicety of mathe- 
matics, and she has to carry her computations 
over the scope of centuries, before she demon- 
strates it. But the questioner of Job understood 
it fully—What singular force and beauty, too, 
are given by the recognition of this fact in astro- 
nomy, to the covenant of God with his people, as 
recounted by Jeremiah, 33, 20: “Thus saith the 
Lord, If ye can break my covenant of the Day, 
and my covenant of the Night, and that there 
should not be day and night in their season ; then 
may also my covenant be broken with David my 
servant,” &c. Suppose it had been said, ‘If ye 
can break my covenant with the star that stands 
forever in heaven, the beacon of the North.’ It 
would have seemed then, perhaps, it would seem 
now to the uninstructed mind, even a more em- 
phatic asseveration. But ah! that covenant ts 
to be annulled. Not now; not for ages; but in 
the progress of centuries, after the lapse of thou- 
sands of years, another star will take the place 
of that which is our cynosure; another celes- 
tial flame will be our beacon. But not for an 
instant, not for the thousandth part of a second 
of time, shall the ordinances of the day and the 
night be changed, while the earth abides and the 
sun is ia his place. God’s covenant with them 
is absolutely stable. Yet who but He who 
alone then knew this fact, could have employed 
a declaration so sublimely appropriate ‘Sul 
another clause in this chapter of Jeremiah claims 
a moment's attention: “As the host of heaven 
cannot be numbered, neither the sand of the sea 
measured,” etc. But the “host of heaven” could 
have been numbered, so far as the eye of man 
brought it to view, when this was said. There 
was no visible parallelism at all, between it and 
the “sand of the sea.” About four thousand 
stars are all that the naked eye can detect in the 
heavens; and a dozen night’s study will reckon 
them all. It is not till the power of the teles- 
cope comes to our aid—that wonderful instru- 
ment all unknown to the ancients—that we find 
the literal trath of the declaration, that they can- 
not be numbered. Then millions upon millions 
are brought to view. The view is then obtained 
which the Author of this declaration must have 
had from the first; and the overwhelmed ob- 





server turns away in astonishment from the in- 





finitudes of stars that throng upon hiseye. Rank 
above rank, deep beyond deep, at every point of 
the heavens, wherever he turns his telescope to 
look, they multiply before him. 

Returning to the passage imJob, it is beautiful 
to observe the hidden meaning in this so obscure 
clause: “It is turned as clay to the seal, and 
they stand as a garment.” The reference is, un- 
doubtedly, to the atmosphere around the earth, 
and to the light of the morning as it enters this 
aerial medium. If there were no such atmos- 
phere, the beautiful gradations of the day—the 
morning twilight, the dawn, the gentle but glo 
rious burst of day, the rising to noon-tide splen- 
dor, the decline toward the sun-set, the flush of 


evening, and the sinking away into night--they 


would all be lost. There would be perfect dark- 
hess at one moment, before the sun arose; and 
perfect intolerable brightness at the next, as it 
rose over the edge of the sharp horizon. But 


‘now the atmosphere takes hold of its rays. It 


bends and refracts them, and brings them to the 
earth before their time, and reflects them con- 
tinually backward and forward throughout its 
masses. It turns these rays to the earth, “as 
clay to the seal;” and it stands in its clear and 
luminous beauty, filled with the light ‘as a gar- 
ment” over the earth; a radiant robe; a pure, 
protecting, beautiful raiment, provided for it of 
God. 

This article is extending to such length that 
we can glance but rapidly at the remaining 
points of interest in the chapter. In the verses 
19-21, it is asked : “ Where is the way where 
light dwelleth? and as for darkness, where is 
the place thereof, that thou shouldest take it to 
the bound thereof, and that thou shouldest know 
the paths to the house thereof ? Knowest thou it 
because thou wast then born? or because the 
number of thy days is great ?”—What the light 
is, in constitution, no analysis can tell us, no 
hypothesis can explain to us, We receive it; 
feel it; rejoice in it; we know its speed of move- 
ment, and that it comes from the Sun ;—and 
that is all that Science, now centuries old, can 
tell us about it. If it be material how is it that 
it obstructs nothing, not even the etherial comet, 
though diffused throughout space * how is it that 
it does not blast and dash the delicate organ of 
the eye, on which it impinges with a velocity of 
two hundred thousand of miles to the second. 
If it be undulations merely, how are these prim- 
arily communicated by the light-giving body? We 
cannot tell. We bow to the mystery, still ; and 
this question of old remains unanswered.—And 
‘ Where is the way where light dwelleth ® ‘can 
we take it to the house thereof ” ‘do we know 
it because the number of our days is great” 
We go out in imagination upon a ray of light, 
darting ‘through space with the velocity of 
twelve millions of miles to the minute, and we 
go on for hours, for days, for months, for years, 
for TEN years, through the infinite Void, before 
we touch the nearest fixed star. Surely we have 
now reached the outmost limits of the Creation ! 
Nay,notatall. There are the old familiar heavens 
still arching over our heads! Orion is there, 
and there are the Pleiades, as when we started. 
We have not reached them, or reached a point 
from which their aspect is changed. And there 
is that gauze of light, on the far concave above 
us, denoting a system of worlds, which we saw 
when we left the earth, and which remains before 
us, still unresolvable by any glass. We have made 
no approximation to it, yet; and we go forth 
again. Twelve millions of miles through space 
at every minute, and a progress continued through 
months, and years, through hundreds of years, 
and yet that system is not approached! A thou- 
sand, TEN THOUSAND years, and we have not 
gained it. And the imagination falters and falls 
back, it refuses even to conceive the number of 
the ages through which we must travel, with the 
swiftness of light, before we reach that infinite 
distance which yet the telescope brings down to 
our view with every night !—Verily, then, 
‘ Where is the way where light dwelleth ” Know- 
est thou it because thou wast then born ? or be- 
cause the number of thy days is great” Canst 
thou take itto tuk BOUND thereof * Knowest thou 
the paths to rue House thereof ” 

Again, it is asked: “Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands 
of Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth 
in his season? or canst thou guide Arcturus with 
his sons?’ The Egyptians were accustomed to 
mark the anticipated return of the Spring by the 
heliacal rising of the Constellation of the Plei- 
ades—by ifs becoming visible, that is, in the 
morning, just before the rising of the sun, as the 
laborer went out in the dawn to his work. So 
the coming of Winter was preceded by the simi- 
lar appearance of Orion; not the constellation 
now so denominated, probably, but one known 
to the ancients under this name. And the annual 
overflow of the Nile was heralded by Sirius. In 
this question, then, it is asked in reality: ‘Canst 
thou restrain the earth in its revolution, pre- 
venting the regular and sweet succession of 
the seasons’? Hast thou the power to put back 
Winter, and loose his bands, holding the earth 
beneath the blaze of the Sun? Hast thou the 
power to stop the earth, and hold it from the 
point where Spring begins °—There is a notice- 
able fact here, too, as connected with the date of 
the Book of Job. Chronologers put it at the 
distance from us of at least three thousand 
years,—and the facts of ancient and Scriptural 
history seem to congrm this. Let us look at this 
verse. It is clear that to uMhe Pleiades are not, 
in their heliacal rising, the precursor of the 
Spring. But reckoning back as the astronomer 
can, by calculating the steady advances of the 
equinox, we find that at the date suggested, three 
thousand years ago, this beautiful Constellation 
occupied precisely that apparent place in the 
heavens necessary to make it the prophet of the 
Spring. And so from this slight allusion, flashes 
out a light upon the era of the Book ; showing, 
with the noble accuracy of Science, amid what 
remote ages it had its origin. 

“ Mazzaroth” is the zodiac; that broad and 
mighty circle in the heavens, with its twelve re- 
splendent signs, through which the Sun appears 
to pass, in an annual circuit, as the earth moves 
round his central Orb. Arcturus is the pole-star, 
and the ‘Sons’ are the stars that move with him, 
as if held immutably by his law; and so in 
this one chapter we have allusions to the perfect 
stability of the earth on its poise in the heavens, 
to its daily and exact revolution upon its axis, 
to its insignificance in the Heavens, to its move- 
ment about the Sun in whose course come the 
Seasons, and perhaps, even, to that THIRD, stu- 
pendous progress of its System through the 
Heavens, before which, as has been said, the 
Northern star is slowly moving to give place to 
another! Now, when we remember further how 
distinctly and impressively the Sacred writers 
describe God as “ hanging the earth upon no- 
thing,” as holding it and all “in the word of 
his power,” and contrast with this the notions 
which obtained among the ancients, it seems .m- 
possible to doubt that they come to us from Him! 
Astronomy can only devoutly say “Lo! these 
are a part of his ways. But the thunder of his 
Power, who can understand!” 


TEMPERANCE MOVEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


The new organization ref@ed to last week, 
the National Tempefance Society, has under- 
taken vigorously the work of reform in this city 
and vicinity. Its secretary, Rev. C. J. Warren has 
long been known as an efficient laborer in the 
cause of temperance, and the officers of the soci- 
ety, are in general thorough and practical men. 
We may therefore expect to see a temperance 
movement in New York which is greatly needed, 
but which the American Temperance Union with 
its many non-resident officers and its relations 
to the whole country and to the world, could 
hardly have taken, Now that the field of the 
new society is mapped out, we would suggest to 
the officers and friends of both societies an early 
union of the two with their respective forces, as 
the best means for inspiring public confidence 
and giving strength and efficiency to the common 
cause. The following communication is a favor- 
able index of the spirit of the new organization. 


New anv Important Tract.—A “Tract for 


the Holidays” written at the req 
tional Temperance Society, by J 
Hoover, editor of the New York » is just 
published by the above named society. Itisa 
powerful though respectful appeal to the ladies 
against the practice of offering intoxicating | 
drinks during the holidays. It has been approv- | 
ed by the Committee of the New York City Tract 
Society, who have offered to circulate it with 
their. Tract for December. The National Tem- 
perance Society has resolved to circulate in this 
community Firry Tuousanp copies gratuitously, 
as an expression of thanks for the liberal dona- 
tions they received at the recent quarterly meet- 
ing. This is an important movement. The 
practice of offering wine and other intoxicating 
drinks to visitors on New Year Day, has we fear 
very much increased of late, not only in this city, 
but wherever the practice prevails of making 
special calls on that day. 

Some strong effort should be made to recall pub- 
lic attention to the sad results. If this new so- 
ciety shall do no more this winter than to start 
a train of influences to arrest this flood of fash- 
ionable evil, it will not have been organized in 
vain; as every good influence exerted in this 
city must be felt to the remotest part of the 
country. The friends of temperance in the coun- 
try as well as in the city have reason to rejoice | 
in the formation and vigorous movements of the | 
National Temperance Society. 


pf the Na- 
Charles i 


The New Testament presents in one word the 
final test of character, the ground of condemna- 
tion, the turning-point of destiny to the soul. 
That test is simply loving or rejecting the Lord 
Jesus Christ. In surveying the vast assembly 
that shall be gathered in the Last Day from all 
parts of the habitable globe and from the depths 
of the sea, the king and the peasant, the noble 
and the serf, the head that wore a miter or a 
crown, and the head that had not where to lie by 
night, the learned, the honored, the gifted, the 
gay, the wealthy, the accomplished, and the ig- 
norant, the outcast, the lowly, the sorrow-strick- 
en, the poor, the debased,—in viewing all classes 
and conditions of men thus arrayed for the in- 
spection of their Judge and the decision of their 
fate, the eye will be fastened upon one point as 
determining the case of each and every individual, 
——not how did these persons stand related to each 
other, but how did each stand affected toward 
Christ? Allelse will be felt to be insignificant by 
the side of that one inquiry. To what nation one 
belonged, to what family, what position heheld, in 
what circle he moved, what talents he possessed 
or what property, to what school in philosophy or 
what sect in religion he was united, what name 
or works or wealth he transmitted to posterity, 
all these, though circumstances of weight in as- 
certaining or exposing character, will be rothing 
in comparison with that one inquiry, How did 
he regard the Lord Jesus Christ? For nomatter 
who or what he was, how high soever, how rich 
how noble, how learned, how wise, how noral, 
how Orthodox—if he does not love Christ, then, 
in that day he must be accursed. 

In the light therefore of that Day thus forcast 
upon us—yea as in the very presence of that 
august tribunal, we should accustom ourselves 
to turn our thoughts from outward and incicental 
circumstances, from name and education, postion 
and profession, inward upon the state of the 
heart toward Christ. We should at times disniss 
our business, our politics, our pleasures, and even 
our families, to meditate of that whereon hinges 
our character and destiny—-“ Do we love the Lord 
Jesus Christ ?” 


—> + —— 


COMMON SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


It is well known that there is in England no 
system of common school education such as 
exists throughout our Northern and Western 
States. The want of such a system has of late 
been deeply felt by philanthropists, reformers, 
and Christians in that country, but as yet every 
plan devised to meet it has failed through poiti- 
cal or sectarian jealousies. The clergy cf the 
Established Church naturally wish to retain the 
education of the common people in their hands 
and claim this as their prerogative; but the 
earnest and indignant remonstrance of dissenters 
against a system of parish schools in which the 
children of all classes should be educated in, by, 





and for the Episcopal Church, has defeated that 


conducted on the voluntary principle, 


Society receives government aid, and of course 
subjects itself to governmental restrictions. 
third party has lately sprung up, who demand 
that government shall provide for the education 


leader in this movement is Mr. Cobden, 
champion of Free Trade and of universal —_— 
The movement is favored aiso by Hon. C. P. 


school of politics—but the religious press and the | 
clergy generally of all denominations are arrayed 
against it. The opposition of the Episcopalians 
is owing doubtless in a great measure to a re- 
luctance to part with a power so important to 
the stability of the Established Church as would 
be that of the universal control of education. 
The dissenters are opposed to this movement 
because they are suspicious of its influence upon 
the religion and morals of the country, and dis- | 
trustful of some of its leaders—such as Mr. 
Hickson, editor of the Westminster Review— 
whose sympathies are with extreme liberalism. 
Now it seems to us at this distance that this 
movement is on the true basis and in the right 
direction, and so we find it appears to our col- | 
league Dr. Bacon on the ground. A government 
which taxes its subjects on almost every article 
of food and drink, of clothing and furniture, 
which taxes knowledge and the very light of 
heaven, ought surely to make to its subjects the 
poor recompense of an education free to all. In 
no country can a system of common school edu- 
cation be more rightfully demanded of the State. 
If religious teaching cannot be grafted upon such 
a system without exciting sectarian jealousy, 
then surely it is better that the people should be 
taught to read and write without being taught 
at the same time the Assembly’s Catechism or 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, than that they should 
not be taught to read and write. Let the govern- 
ment give the common people the rudiments of 
knowledge, and let religious activity and zeal 
look to their religious instruction by Sabbath- 
schools and other voluntary religious agencies. 

A conference of the friends of the new move- 
ment recently took place at Manchester, in con- 
nection with which a dinner was given to the 
members of the convention and invited guests, 
and a public meeting was held in the great hall 
of the Corn Exchange. Mr. Cobden and his co- 
laborers in the anti-corn law movement were 
prominent members of the body, and took an 
active part in its proceedings. We learn also 
from the English papers that Dr. Bacon was 
present and made several addresses. 

For this proceeding the religious press—espe- 
cially the British Banner,—attempts to administer 
to him a rebuke for his ignorance and temerity. 
But it is curious to observe how the tone of the 
Banner moderates with each successive allusion 
to our respected colleague. His first speech is 
cavalierly set aside as betraying ignorance and 
prestimption on the part of the speaker; the 
allusion to the second speech is introduced with | 
a compliment to Dr. Bacon as “the hero of the 
night,” and dismissed with the softer criticism of 
“ non-acquaintance with the subject ;” while the 
third speech made before 2000 people at the Corn 
Exchange commands the following respectful 
mention : 

“ On this occasion, Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, 
came forth for the third time, giving his povwer- 
ful aid to support the project, still unacquainted 
with the real state of things in England. How- 
ever, he states some facts, for which we are 
thankful to him. The following paragraphs are 
valuable : ; 

“And now for the effects of this system of 
common schools. In the first place, the people 
where it had been long established, as in New 
England, could all read and write. Here and 











there, in Connecticut, there might be found a 


man \who could not read and write, as there 
might be found those who were blind, deaf, and 
dumb; but the probability was, that such ex- 
ceptions were formed of persons rather under- 
witted by nature, or who had not been attended 
to in their childhood with sufficient extra atten- 
tion. In the next place, as they had a popula- 
tion with whom reading was one of the necessa- 
ries of life, books and newspapers were cheap. 
In the city in which he himself resided, which 
had a population of 20,000, there were three 
daily Fs yee carried round and delivered at 
the price of one penny per day ; and, in addition 
to this, they had lundreds of the New York daily 
papers distributed also. The demand for knowl- 
edge made it as great folly in America to tax 


newspapers as it would be to tax the staff of 


life. They would as soon think, in his country, 
of taxing the light which God poured from the 


sun, the breezes of the atmosphere, the poor 


man’s Bible, or his rest upon the Sabbath, as to tax 
his ad wertisements and his newspapers. (Cheers. ) 


Alluding to the cheap American editions of 
English authors, Dr. Bacon stated that Macau- 
ley’s history could be bought for fifty cents, 
(two momen, pd while in England its price was 
Give to the English people 

| ——the peasantry of the agricultural districts and 
rural parishes—this system of common schools, 
this universal diffusion of knowledge, and some 
hitherto “mate and inglorious Milton” would 
lift his harp and break into immortal song, and 
a Cromwell should “still be guiltless of his 


a guinea and a half. 


country’s blood.” (Loud applause.) 


After this report of the speech, the Banner 


remarks,— 
“ While we reject Dr. Bacon as an advocate. 


or an arbiter in the disputes of Englishmen and 
English parties, we willingly accept him as a 
credible, and honorable, and every way compe- 


tent witness.” 


It is not at all likely that Dr. Bacon has offered 
himself as “an advocate or an arbiter in the dis- 


putes of Englishmen and English parties,” bu 
we rejoice that he has courage to avow his sym 


pathy for the ignorant and degraded masses of 
England, and with a humane and an enlightened 
f|is the work of the Minister; but it is a task al- |. 


policy for their improvemeftt, in the face alike o 


a titled aristocracy, a lordly hierarchy, and even 
of those with whom he symbolizes most nearly 
in doctrine and in polity, “ut who are too timid 
or too conservative for the great work of popu- 
lar reform. The sneer at arbitration in the closing 
paragraph from the Banner, is of a piece with 


ty, rank and humbleness, youth and age—become 
unimportant ; they lose their distinctness. 

Bat the Minister feels these contrasts, in their 
fulness. He is called to perform every religious 
office, for all classes among his fellow-men. He 
goes oftentimes, therefore, from the family filled 
with the bitterest grief, in the loss of a son, of a 
husband, of a wife and mother, of a beautiful 
babe—to a family whose every pulse is leaping 
joyfully, asthe guests are gathering to the happy 
Bridal. He goes from the bedside of sick and 
wasting manhood, or the grave of infancy, 
or the funeral of old age, from either or all of 
these, to the Meeting of men laden with public 
debate and care; to the Study where he shall 
counsel the deeply agitated inquirer for truth and 
duty; to the family-meeting, where every heart 
beats sweetly and strongly with exhilarate health ; 
sometimes to the large and brilliant assembly, 
where wealth and fashion and fame have gath- 
ered. Nay; not unfrequently within the same 
family circle—so swiftly do events pursue each 
other ia the heated and rapid progress of city- 
life—he is at the marriage and at the burial, re- 
joicing with the prosperous or mourning with 
the stricken, within the compass of a single 
month. Take almost any week of a Minister's 
life in a crowded town, ina large metropolis, and 
it would amaze one to note the contrasts which 
it presents; of human condition, and character, 
and experience. The deepest grief, and the most 
» | brilliant happiness flash by sometimes within an 
hour. 

To be always prepared, then, with freshness 
of sympathy for such various classes—to be 
ready to bear to each and all, and amid all scenes, 
the traths and the forces of the Gospel—to be 
t | always oneself, individual and entire, and yet to 
. | be all things to all men around one, and to keep 
the heart in inward and lively harmony with the 
grief or the happiness that directly fronts it—it 


most too great for mortal strength. It makes it 
proper that for him whose duty it is, there be of- 
fered by those who love him especial prayer. It 
should impress deeply upon himself his need of 
God’s aid. It should make men charitable in 
their jadgments when they afe inclined to think 


the sneers of a certain class of journals in this him indifferent or cold-hearted ; reminding them 


country at any expression of opinion from Mr. 
George Thompson on the subject of slavery, and 
shows how far we are yet removed from the 
true comity of nations with respect to the free 
interchange of opinion on all questions of the 


public good. 


We apprehend that the variance between the 
English religious press and Dr. Bacon, is owing 
quite as much to timidity and want of compre- 
hensiveness of view on their part, as to ignorance 
Our English brethren 
have not yet learned, as we in this country are at 
least beginning to learn, to trust truth in the open 
field, and to have more faith in an enlightened 


of their position on his. 


people than in any system of government unde 


which knowledge is kept back from the people. 
The liberal party in England, in‘thurch and state, 


are as yet but half converted to their own psin 


ciples; they have not looked those principles 
in the face long enough to be familiar with 


them, and therefore start back at every new ap 


plication of them; theyJhave not yet learned to 
work by principles rather than by systems, and 
with men rather than with sects and parties. To 
these remarks, however, there are some noble 
Rev. Dr. Davidson, of Lancashire 
College, well known in this country by his 
work on the “Ecclesiastical Polity of the New 
Testament” and “ Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment,” made the following judicious remarks. 
He “had no fear at all for the ultimate issue of 
He considered that “if the min- 
isters of religion would insist upon schemes 
that were impracticable and insufficient—schemes 


exceptions. 


the question.” 


which violated the consciences of many of thei 


fellow creatures, let them give way to the laity, 
who, whenever they ceased to listen to declama- 
tory harangues against the movement, addressed 
to their'notions and prejudices, would move on 
to a satisfactory settlement of the question. 
The people could do it if ministers of religion 


could not agree about the means to be adopted.’ 


The practicability of a system of Common 
School Education in England, like the practica- 
scheme. The dissenters also have their plans of | bility of the abolition of slavery in the South, is 
popular education, one of the most prominent of | to be determined not by argument but by doing 
which has been put forth by the Congregational the thing. The first step in the argument must! derful aptness, so that Dr. Lansing remarked at 
Board of Education, which is, Education to be be the act itself; that alone can conclusively set- 
without Ue the question, and in this country the actual 
government aid, and under religious in{luences trial has settled the question of common school 
not sectarian. The British and Foreign Schoo! education to the satisfaction of nearly all par- 
Dr. Davidson is right in proposing that 
A instead of theorizing on the subject, it should be 


ties. 


left to the practical action of the people. 


The Banner suggests to Dr. Bacon that the ab- 
of the people upon a non-sectarian basis. The | sence of the prominent dissenting mfnisters of 
the Liverpool and Manchester from the Conference 
at the latter place, “should surely have prompt- 
ed the suspicion, that there was more in the 
Villiers, M.P., Joseph Hume, M.P., Lord Dudley thing than at first sight was apparent.” And so 
Stuart, M.P., and others of the more liberal | the absence of the ministers from the Tempe- 
rance meeting which Dr. Bacon attended in Glas- 
gow, must have “prompted the suspicion” that 
something was wrong, but as to what was wrong 
as signified by that absence, probably Dr. Bacon 
Just so in 
regard to the meeting for popular education ; the 
fact that so many respectable ministers stood 
aloof from the meeting was a sympt6m of some- 
| thing wrong ; but as to what and where the wrong 


and the Bunner would have differed. 


was, we have our opinion, and we presume Dr 
Bacon had his. 


THE CONTRASTS OF LIFE. 


No other can see these, in their vividness and 
suddenness, as the Minister does ; especially the 
In the 
quiet and gradual life of the rural community, 
such sudden transitions, such intense co.:trasts, 
as are met inthe city, are comparatively rare. 
Prosperity comes by degrees, if it come at all. 
Sorrow usually casts before it a long and deep- 
ening shadow as it approaches the household ; 
whether it come in the form of pecuniary loss, 
or of the removal of friends and the breaking up 
The Community, too, is a 
small one, and its associations are close; so that 
what affects one affects all, in a degree. A sense 
of grief at the loss, or of joy in the success, dif- 
fuses itself from the immediate subject, over the 
Circle. It gives its tinge to the general feeling ; 
and all sharing it, that which would strongly 
contrast with it is not so likely to occur, or if 
If there be 
happiness in one group it will be restrained some- 
what by the contagious grief of another. If 
sorrow come to the one, the known happiness of 
another, sympathetically connected, will tend to 


Minister in the crowded and large town. 


of family circles. 


it occurs is modified and colored. 


relieve it. 


But in the large town families are compara- 
tively isolated. Each one stands by itself, alone ; 
a unit, a whole, in itself. Those with which it 
is intimately associated are usually few. Its 
joys and griefs are confined, for the most part, in 
its own limits. Its activities go on within itself, 
and become known only slowly and partially to 
others. There is no public feeling created, by 
any loss or by any success occurring within it. It 
is through no softening medium, therefore, of 
| general sympathy, that the events of its history 
are viewed by others. They stand, each by it- 
self, in sharp and definite reality ; and if there 
be others to contrast with them, they are brought 
These contrasts are 
frequent, too. The private man does not so 
often notice them—the merchant, the lawyer, 
the man whose relations are with his office and 
his family merely, and who passes from the one 
to the other, without touching the circles that lie 
along his way. Even the physician dozs not 
feel them, always; for his calls are usually to 
but one class of bis fellows, the sick or the in- 
jured; and in the presence of the one conspicu- 
ous element, bodily pain and disease, the other 
contrasts of life-—as between wealth and pover- 


into vivid and keen relief. 


OT AE RA mt 


We do not doubt, however, that 
the ministers and the religious press of England 
will eventually come out right upon this great 
question, nor that the British Banner will be as 
magnanimous in its treatment of a New England- 
er’s views of common schools as it lias been in 
| its treatment of Mr. Finney’s views in theology 


through how many, and what diverse scenes he 
may have previously passed. And the knowledge 
of the existence of such contrasts amid society, 


sympathetic toward one another, more quick 
with interest, more-ready with relief. 


REV. HERMAN NORTON. 


The sudden death of this highly esteemed ser- 
vant of the Church calls for a suitable notice in 
our columns, 

Mr. Norton was born at New Hartford, Oneida 
Co.,.N. Y., in the year 1800. When about 16 
T/ or 17 years of age, and while living at Auburn, 
in an excellent family, his mind was awakened 
by a sermon preached by Dr. Lansing the year 
before he became pastor of the church there. In 
the course of his practical application, Dr. L. earn- 
estly charged his hearers not to venture to com- 
| mit themselves to sleep that night until they 
had fervently prayed to God to take charge of 
them, for they did not know whether they should 
ever awake in this world. As young Norton 
was preparing to go to bed, this solemn charge 
rushed upon his mind, and he was about to kneel 
for prayer, when the counter thought occurred, 
“How can such a beingas I pray? I am not fit 
to pray.” Still the conviction crowded upon him, 
as he proceeded to lay aside his garments one 
after another, and still it was repelled by the 
thought that he could not pray acceptably. At 
length he was about to step into his bed, when 
he was so overwhelmed by the dread of commit- 
r | ting himself to sleep without invoking the divine 
protection, that he knelt down by his bedside, 
abd then and there surrendered himself, body and 
soul, to the Savior. When Dr. Lansing returned 
to Auburn, a few months after, as pastor, Norton 
was one Of the first who presented himself fur 
admission to the church, and then related the 
manner of his conversion. 


. 


gave character to all his subsequent life, of per- 
sonally persuading men to embr.ce religion with- 
out delay. For this he seemed to have a woo- 


the funeral, that he doubted whether there wasa 
man living who had won so many souls to 
Christ by his own direct and personal persua- 
sion. After a time he was encouraged to prepare 
for the ministry, was graduated at Hamilton Col- 
lege in 1823, and pursued a regular course of 
theology at the Auburn Seminary, which he left 
in 1826. But during his whole course of study, 
he was incessantly occupied with his great 
work, and used to spend much time in attending 
meetings and visiting in families in all the sur- 
rounding country, where hundreds of praying 
persons remember him with gratitude as the in- 
strument of their conversion. 

For several years after he entered fully on the 
work of the ministry, he did the work of an 
evangelist in carrying en the powerful revivals 
which spread over the interior of the State of 
New York, in connection with the labors of Mr. 
Finney and his associates, under which the 
churches of that region, and all the social inter- 
ests connected with religion, received such a 
vast accession of strength and spirit. In the 
year 1831 he came to this city, and became pas- 
tor of the Union Presbyterian Church, in Prince- 
street, which had justgbeen gathered under the 
labors of Mr. Finney. His labors, his fidelity, 
his Christian deportment, his earnest piety, as 
exhibited during the five years of his ministry 
here, are held in grateful respect by those who 
sat under his preaching, and by all his minister- 
ing brethren who had the privilege of his ac- 
quaintance. His labors as a pastor were highly 
acceptable and successful in the conversion of 
many souls, as well as in strengthening the 
church. He also visited many other churches 
to assist their pastors during their protracted 
meetings, and other revival efforts of the day, 
and never spent his strength in vain. The 
people of Newark and of Hartford, in an eminent 
degree, are still reaping blessings from the effects 
of bis preaching. But the church was unfor- 
tunate in the location of its house of worship, in 
Prince-street, just under the eaves of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral; and when at length they 
disposed of the property with the intention of 
building in a better situation, the commercial 
crash of 1837 came suddenly upon them, and so 
frustrated all calculations that the church finally 
concluded to dissolve. 

In 1837 he removed to Cincinnati, and became 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in that city. 
But finding the climate exerting a very injurious 
influence on his constitution, naturally of a 
bilious habit, he was compelled to return to the 
East, and labored for a season with a church at 
Columbia, Pennsylvania. He afterwards became 
an agent of the Protestant Reformation Society, 
of which Dr. Brownlee was president ; and here 
his mind became engrossed with the idea of 
doing good among the Roman Catholic portions 
of our people by direct efforts for the salvation 
of individuals. The society had in former years 
been chiefly occupied in controversy with the 
Romish priests, but Mr. Norton desired to labor 
for the conversion of the Romish people. After 
a while it was deemed best to organize a new 
society, which was done in 1843, under the name 
of the American Protestant Society, and Mr. 
Norton was chosen the Corresponding Secretary. 
In 1849 this society became amalgamated with 
two others, under the name of the American and 
Foreign Christian Union, which made Mr. Nor- 
ton co-secretary With Dr. Baird. 

Mr. Norton’s labors were continued, under 
much bodily weakness, almost to the hour of 
his death. On Sabbath, November 10, he 
preached three times at Albany, came home by 
a circuitous route, and was immediately taken 
ill. His disease was not considered dangerous 
till about twenty-four hours before its termina- 
tion. When the physician announced his fears 
that he would not recover, Mr. Norton replied 
with the most perfect calmness, that for himself 
be was ready, but he felt a deep solicitude in 





should tend to make all men more kindly and- 


He immediately entered upon the werk, which | 





regard to his family. Owing to the pressure of 
the disease, congestion of the lungs, he could 
converse but little. He died in peace on the 
20th of November, in the 51st year of his age. 
His faneral was attended on Saturday, in Dr. 
Hutton’s church, Washington-square, by a large 
number of ministers, the officers of the American 
and Foreign Christian Union, and other Chris- 
tian friends. Dr. Dewitt presided ; Mr. Hastings’ 
touching chant, “Blessed are the dead,” was 
performed by the chair; prayer was offered by 
Dr. Peck, of the Christian Advocate and Journal, 
addresses by Drs. Lansing and Dowling, and 
benediction by the venerable Dr. Cover Mille- 
doller. His remains were deposited in the vault of 
the Reformed Datch Charch in Fourth-street, by 
the side of the lamented Dr. Silva, pastor of the 
Portuguese Refugees, in whose behalf Mr. Nor- 
ton had labored and cared so much. 

Mr. Norton leaves a widow, daughter of the 
late Rev. Abel Flint, D. D., of Hartford, and four 
children, the youngest a son, now a member of 
the University in this city. We are happy to 
learn on inquiry, that he has not left them en- 
tirely without provision. Last December, just 
before he went South, he was induced by the 
persuasion of a faithful friend, a leading mer- 
chant, 9 insure his life with a Hartford com- 
pany for $2500. He had made but three quar- 
terly payments of the premium, not amounting 
in the whole to $50, and now his family are left 
secure from want through this forecast. A les- 
son of prudence which ought to be heeded by 
every minister, and by every man who lives by 
a salary or stated income, great or small. 

The Board of Managers of the American and 
Foreign Christian Union held a special meeting 
at the Society's Rooms, on Friday, November 
22), the Kev. Dr. De Witt in the chair, when 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :-—- 3 

Resolved, That this Board have learned with 
deep regret of the decease of Rev. Herman Nor- 
ron, late Home Secretary of the American and 
Foreign Christian Union, and for many years 
the Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Protestant Society, who departed this life in this 
city on the 20th instant, aged 51 years. 

Resolved, That we cherish a gratefal sense of 
the faithful and laborious devotions of Mr. Nor- 
ton to the cause of evangelical religion as repre- 
sented in the Christian Union. His untiring 
industry, his benignant spirit, his strong faith 
and abundant labors, will long be remembered 
by those who have been associated with him in 
this work. 

Resolved, That while we tender to the afflicted 
widow and children our deep sympathy under 
this bereavement, and commend them to the God 
of all grace and consolations, we do yet rejoice 
with them in the abundant evidence of the good 
estate of the friend thus taken from them, and in 
the memory of his life and character, which re- 
mains as their inalienable treasure. 


POLITICAL SERMONS. 


We learn from the secular papers that some 
of the most distinguished and influential minis- 
ters of this city and Brooklyn have recently 
| preached upon the moral and religious aspects 
of certain great questions which are now agita- 
ting the public mind; and what is nota little 
remarkable, the same sort of preaching which a 
while since was denounced as political, is now 
commended as salutary. We rejoice that these 
clergymen, by preaching on such topics, have 
maintained the right and duty of the pulpit to 
apply the principles of God’s word to society and 
government ; their age, dignity and position se- 
cure them from public assaults, and under this 
influence even vulgar journals, though they may 
not have mended their morals, have mended their 
manners at the expense of consistency. We are 
glad that venerable fathers and honored brethren 
in the ministry may now peaceably exercise a 
right, for which this journal has battled so vigor- 
ously ; this shows that the discussion was needed 
and has had its effects. We are content that 
others should reap its fruits, and should have 
praise of men, for “as we are allowed@of God 
to be put in trust with the Gaspel. even so we 
speak, not as pleasing men, but God, which 
trieth our hearts.” Now that the right of the 
pulpit to discuss the moral aspects of so-called 
political questions is fairly established, others of 
the more timid and cautious of the ministry will 
probably venture into the arena on Thanksgiving 
day. This may now be done with safety, 
since the election is over and the Union pre- 
served. Asto the political rights of ministers 
and the province of the pulpit with regard to 
political affairs, our own sentiments are fully 
expressed in these eloquent paragraphs from the 
pen of Dr. Skinner. 

“It has been questioned whether Christians, 
and especially ministers of the Gospel should not 
stand aloof from all political contests, and either 
not vote at elections, or conceal their votes, so 
that their preference among rival candidates for 
office shall not be known. But it is a purely 
selfish and time-serving prudence which ordina- 
rily suggests this course. ere may be rare 
occasions, when reserve and even inaction may 
be demanded ; and our moderation and equa- 
nimity should always be exemplary; but the 
cause of our country is in all respects too im- 
portant, and especially too closely connected 
with the interests of religion, to permit any one 
who is controlled by principle and the spirit of 
the Gospel, to be, in common cases, either nega- 
tive or unknown, in the influence which he ex- 
erts. Shall the interests of the nation be aban- 


doned to the blind and headlong action of parti- 
zan zeal? 


“ Though the Church in this land be separate 
from the State, there is no power which can be 
brought into action in favor of the nation’s hap- 
piness, equal to that of the Pulpit. The ener- 
gies of this divine means of every good to man, 
are greatly increased with us, by its disconnec- 
tion from all civil advantages and aids, If it 
receive no support, it is under no obligations 
but those of love. If it stand alone, yet it is 
independent and free; while there is no place 
near or remote, no person high or low, no sub- 
ject-matter, whether of politics, legislation, mor- 
als, religion, science or art, to which it may not 
boldly apply its appropriate influence, under 
— of the government, so long as it vio- 
ates no one’s civil rights.” 

So far as we can judge by report of the dis- 
courses upon civil government lately preached 
by some of our most able and eloquent divines, 
we regard them as wise and sound, and tending 
to the end for which this journal has labored— 
to allay the excitement of the public mind, and 
to substitute the calmness of principle for the 
fever of passion. Some of them indeed seem to 
have been aimed against a chimera like that 
which looms in every ‘Union’ speech, but on the 
whole they will do good. Their general doc- 
trine respecting submission to government, ap- 
pears to be precisely what The Independent has 
maintained from the time of the Astor Place riot 
to this day. The question here is not that of the 
right of self-defense—which we have insisted on 
in common with Paley, Dwight, and others,— 
in an extreme case when liberty and life are in 
peril for no crime; nor is it the question of the 
abstract right of revolution in certain cases; but 
it is the general doctrine of submission to au 
thority, and of this we say to every citizen—to 
every proper subject of government—on no ac- 
count combine with others to resist any law of 
the land, or offer forcible resistance to any law, 
however unjust and oppressive; support the 
government, though it be evil; pay your taxes; 
inculcate by precept and example, submission t_ 
authority ; and if a law is against your intelli- 
gent convictions of your duty to God and man, 
while you freely canvass its merits and labor 
for its repeal, suffer its penalty, however severe, 
rather than offer it the least resistance. In all 
ways, by active and passive obedience, submit to 
the powers that be. 

As such wholesome doctrine is beginning to 
prevail, we breathe more freely, and are -dis- 
posed to consider the pulpit vindicaged, the press 
improved, and the country safe. 

ConcrecationaL Siverxe.—The suggestion we 
made a fortnight since on. this subject is likely 
to be carried into effect. Mr. William B. Brad- 
bury will give, at the Tabernacle, on Friday 
evening, a free lectare on Learning to Sing, 
which will be illustrated by diagrams and vocal 
exercises. A class will then be formed for pub- 
lic weekly exercises in singing at the Taberna- 
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bury. The novelty of the measure will alone 
attract a large audience; and we do not dont, 
that congregational singing, on the largest sca). 
asin the churches’ of Germany, will be foun 
quite practicable, 

Rev. Leon Priarre, of Paris, well known to 
the readers of The Independent, as an cccasiona 
correspondent, will deliver ar, address upon the 
Religious Condition and Wants of France, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, next sabbath evening 
Service to commence at half-past seven o'clock. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHURCHES IN SCOTLAND. 


THE FREB CHURCH—ITS ATTEMPT 
AND ACHIEVEMENTS. 

I will not spend time in discussing ihe tena 
ency of the Free Church “ sustentation fund” ;, 
pauperize the congregations by interposing pb. 
tween each congregation and its own pasto; 
Suffice it to say that the scheme is, in my judy 
ment, a kind of ecclesiastical socialism, It sets 
aside the natural, simple and scriptural arrange 
ment by which the support of a pastor is 4 
matter to be adjusted and agreed upon betwee 
him and his flock, and undertakes to make th» 
support of all the pastors taken together a com 
mon burthen upon all the congregations togeth- 
er ;—very much as socialism proposes to se: 
aside the natural arrangement by which the sup 
port of each family is thrown upon the resources 
the industry, the affection and self-denial of tha: 
particular family, and to make the support of al! 
the families in a community a common burthey 
upon the community asa whole. This arrange 
ment made by the Free Church leaders in thei: 
dread of mere Voluntatyism, and in their desire 
to cogtrive something that shall! be a/mos: as good 
as a State-establishment, will do its best, while 
the intense party spirit engendered by the “dis 
ruption” is at its hight; but in the long run ix 
will be found that the best arrangement for the 
spirituality, diligence and faithfulness of the 
ministry, and the best for securing a due con 
formity to the rule, “ Let him that is taught com 
municate to him that teacheth in all good things,” 
is to throw upon each congregation the duty o! 
providing for its own pastor, and to encourage 
the weak and struggling with the hope of volun 
tary aid from the strong—aid granted only on the 
principle of helping them who are willing to 
help themselves, 

There is another characteristic feature in ihe 
arrangements of the Free Chureh which is muct 
more worthy of imitation. In many respects the 
position of mere “dissenters” from a nationa! 
church is weak, and acts witha depressing influ 
ence. But the ministers, judicatories and adhe 
rents of the Free Church do not admit that they 
are dissenters. Their profession is-——and the 
feeling under which they act is—that they are 
the national Church of Scotland: that the adh« 
rents of the Established Church and all othe: 
religious bodies within the realm are only di: 
senters from them ; and that upon them theretore 
devolves the duty of providing religious instruc 
tion and ordinances, not merely for as many oi 
their countrymen as may voluntarily adhere to 
them, but for the entire Scottish nation—those 
only excepted who voluntarily adhere to othe: 
bodies. Thus there is in their movements « 
certain spirit of active aggression apon the 
domains of ignorance and wickedness, whic! 
strikes an observer as worthy to be commended 
and imitated, and which those whose position ; 
that of mere “ dissenters” can hardly be expected 
to manifest in the same way. Each Free Churei: 
congregation, in the cities as well as in the coun 
try, has its own parochial bounds—its own 
definite area, within which it is to hold itse}{ 
responsible in some sense for the moral and 
religious welfare of the entire population. The 
General Assembly of the Free Church looks upon 
all Scotland—those persons only excepted who 
have voluntarily connected themselves with 
other ecclesiastical bodies—as the field of its 
superintendence and of its aggressive or con- 
servative efforts. What we admire in this 
what we would commend to the attention and 
imitation of Christian bodies in our own country 
—is not the somewhat arrogant assumption that 
the entire non-dissenting population belongs to 
them of the Free Church and is in some sense 
under their jurisdiction, but the clearly developed 
feeling that they are to care for the whole popula 
tion, and are to plan and labor for the whole and 
not for theirgéown voluntary adherents only 
Something like this may be seen in connection 
with the Congregationalism of Cosnecticut and 
Massachusetts, The consultations of the brothe: 
hood in a particular ehurch, when the question is 
what shall be done for the revival and advance 
ment of religion—the consultations of pastors i: 
their associations local and general—while they 
recognize the rights and duties of Christian breth 
ren in other ecclesiastical connections, are ani 
mated and dignified with the feeling that the entire 
population is to be cared for and is to be brought 
ander the influence of Christian ordinances and 
of sound Christian instruction. Would that 
there were more of this spirit in New England 
and every where throughout our common country 
There is strength as well as dignity in such a 
spirit. It need not be insolent or otherwise 
offensive toward other evangelical churches 
within the same territorial limits. On the con- 
trary it may become the very spirit of peace, oi 
coéperation, and of a true “ evangelical alliance 

Of the Free Church “ education scheme,” as a 
scheme for the education of the people at large 
I may say something hereafter. At present, | 
will only advert to the arrangements for the edu 
cation of ministers, Though the Free Churc! 
system of theological education is by no mean 
perfect, some of its features may be not unworthy 
of attention on our side of the Atlantic. 

The universities of Scotland, though muc! 
more liberally (not to say carelessly) adminis 
tered than those of England, have always bee: 
regarded as inz[some scnse connected with th: 
Established Church of Scotland. What the con 
nection is at the present time, and what it ha 
been for the last half century or more, I migh 
not be able exactly to define. As there are no 
religious or ecclesiastical tests for students in 
what may be called the secular Jepartments, and 
as the universities do not undertake to be respon 
sible at all for the moral and religious training 
of their pupils, young men of all religious 
denominations can enjoy the highest means ot 
literary and scientific education on precisely the 
same level. Farmerly, I believe, there was some 
test or subscription for professors, ensuring thei: 
allegiance to the Westminster standards and to 
the Established Church ;—but for some timé past 
it has been virtually abolished except for pri 
fessors in the department of theology. Thu: 
there has been no necessity laid upon any body 
of dissenters in Scotland to provide the means of 
a liberal education for their ministers in colleges 
of theirown. Each considerable dissenting body 
has its own theological seminary in some un, 
versity city, its own Professors of theology, its 
own regulations for the Biblical and theologica! 
education of its ministry. The theological 
seminaries of the Established Church are in the 
universities; and their theological Professors 
have their place and their rank in the academi: 
corps. . 

The “disruption” tore from Dr. Chalmers and 
Dr. Welsh their robes of office as professors in 
the University of Edinburgh. Without any loss 
of time they were appointed to the same offices 
in the “ New College” which the Free Church 








cle, according to the excellent plan of Mr. Brad- 


immediately undertook to establish. Dr. Cun 


aingham, whose visit to the United States is 
remembered by so many, was associated with 
them, and since their death has been placed at 
the head of the institution with the title of 
“Principal.” This “ New College, Edinburgh,” 
is the only institution for theological education 
in the Free Church of Scotland. 
have been taken by the General Aseembly 
toward establishing another in the North; but 
how far that enterprise has pioceeded or is 


Some steps 


likely to proceed, at present I am not informed. 
The course of study in the “New College’: 


extends through four years, the year being 
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divided into one term and one vacation of six | 
months each. In our theological seminaries, it 
will be recollected, the course of study covers 

three years with three months of vacation in| 
each year. The Free Church system gives | 
twenty-four months of academic instruction to | 
each student, the American system twenty-seven. 

in our theological seminaries the student is ex- 
pected to reside in a college building, and to be 

eared for by college officers. The Free Church 

system, like that of all thetheological schools in 

scotland, leaves each student to find his own 

lodgings, and provides in the college nothing but 

library and lecture rooms. Under our system 

all the instruction is to the students gratuitous ; 

each professor is supported by an endowment, 

or by the annual contributions of the public. 

Under the Scotch system, the student pays for 

instruction ; and theological professors are sup- 

ported, like medical professors, by the fees paid 

for attendance on their lectures. In our country 

ihe theological student is ordinarily expected to 

transfer his Church relation to a church in the 

college of which the professors are the pastors, 

and to attend upon public worship in the chapel. 

in Scotland there is nothing of the kind; the 

student retains his church-membership where his 
home is; the pastor of his home is his pastor 

still; and while attending lectures at the college, 

he attends (like any other stranger in the city,) 

upon whatever ministry he finds most conducive 
to his edification. 

I am very far from thinking that this Scottish 
system as a whole, is better than our system as a 
whole, Still farther am I from proposing that the 
system in any of our seminaries now existing 
should be broken up and reconstructed after this 
Scottish model. But there may be a question, 
even among wise and conservative men, whether 
those who have the superintendence of theologi- 
eal education for the American churches,—and 
especially whether those who are to plan and 
establish new seminaries for the districts in 
which such institutions will ere long begin to 
be demanded,—might not get some useful hints 
by studying the contrast between these two 
methods of providing the churches with a theo- 
iogically educated ministry. 

The most obvious recommendation of the Scot- 
iish system is its comparative cheapness to the 
public. Not only is the stadent supposed to be 
able to provide himself with lodgings, instead of 
having lodgings rent free, as in most of our 
seminaries ; but it is presumed that the students 





_ as a body will be able to pay a reasonable price 


for theic instruction. And in order that persons 
of limited means may be able to educate them- 
selves, half the year is thrown into a long vaca- 
tion. How much cheaper is this to the public, 
than our American method. Take the annua! 
expenditure of one of our theological seminaries, 
including the salaries of from two to four pro- 
fessors and the interest on the capital invested in 
buildings, library, &c.; and that annual sum 
divided by the annual namber of graduates will 
show how much each minister educated at that 
seminary costs to the public. 

Another advantage of the Scottish system is 
that the student does not, or at least need not, 
lose his relation to his home and to the church 
and pastor of his home. Having attended a six 
months’ course of lectures in the city, he returns 
into the country, not necessarily to intermit his 
studies, but perhaps to pursue them in circum- 
stances more favorable to his proficiency than if 
he were to spend all his time within college 
walls. Perhaps he is teaching, perhaps he em- 
ploys a part of his time in manual labor; but 
ut any rate he is continually in contact with 
society ; he sees the going cn of a pastor's work 
in a parish, he takes a part perhaps in religious 
meetings, he is acquiring knowledge of the world 
and of human nature, nor is he without opportu- 
nities for reading and reflection. One of the 
most common complaints against our mode of 
education for the ministry is that it makes the 
student too scholastic, and cuts him off from 
acquaintance with the ideas and prejudices, and 
from sympathy with the feelings, of common 
people. 

I believe that some people in Scotland, and 
especially the theological professors, regard the 
six months’ vacation as an evil which is to be 
tolerated only because the poverty of so many 
students makes it necessary. And indeed there 
isno doubt that a four years’ course spent wholly 
in the Divinity college will ordinarily make a 
more learned minister than can be made of the 
same material in a four years’ course divided 
between the college and the parish. A good 
minister needs to know many things which are 
not commonly called learning, and which neither 
lectures nor any other scholastic exercises can 
teach him. 

I was surprised to find that no adequate pro- 
vision has been made as yet in the “ New Col- 
lege” for the study of exegetical theology. There 
is indeed provision for teaching Greek and He- 
brew; but, as I understand the case, the pupils 
are not trained in the historical interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Such a deficiency has long 
characterized the theological education given in 
the Scottish universities ; but I cannot think it 
will be permitted for many years to mar the sys- 
tem adopted by the Free Church for the educa- 
tion of its future ministry. ‘ 

Meanwhile, the méthod adopted by Dr. Cun- 
ningham in his department of ecclesiastical his 
tory cannot but have a gradual but grand effect 
in expanding and quickening the minds of the 
students in the “ New College,” and in creating a 
demand for a more biblical style of theologizing 
than is now prevalent in the Free Church minis- 
try. Dr. Cunningham teaches the history of doc- 
trines; and such a subject handled by such a 
teacher, will infallibly lead to new and larger 
views of doctrine, and will lead back to the 
fountain of all Christian doctrine, the teaching of 
the Apostles and of Christ himself. 

The edifice erected by the Free Church for 
their college, is now just completed. It occu- 
pies a most commanding situation in the old 
town fronting toward the new. It is built of 
massive stone in the collegiate Gothie style. 
One side of the college quadrangle is made by 
the Free High Church whith is a part of the 
same structure. The cost of the college is not 
far from $100,000. The establishment with its 
five professors and two hundred students, is one 
of the many achievements of the great [ree 
Church of Scotland. L. B. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Oxrorp, Noy. 5, 1850. 
NO-POPERY, IN FULL CRY, 

Here’s no-Popery come again, with a witness! 
and, what is not a little curious, here are hosts 
of Romanizers who are seeking to escape notice 
by raising a “no-Popery” dust. “ The fastest 
thief cries loudest fie,” says the Scotch proverb, 
and passing facts prove it to be a bit of the wis- 
dom of nations. The old doggerel will be kept 
alive, with a new “good reason,” and the “ Pope, 
that pagan full of pride,” whabas full sore vexed 
the nation, will have the benefit of a re-roasting 
in anti-Smithfield fires, newly kindled and well- 
supplied with fuel. To-day, the youngsters 
have been shouting : 

“Pray do you remember, 
The fifth of November 

Is gunpowder treason and plot, 
And I know no good reason, 


Why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot.” 


If this melodious canticle does not convince 
tue listener of the wisdom and piety of contrib- 
uting voluntarily toward “Guy,” and the fire 
wherein to burn him, there comes a more potent 
persuader : 

“ A stick and a stake, 
For King George’s sake; . 
If you won't give one we must take two, 
The better for we and the worser for you.” 

Ta fact, from the highest to the lowest, there is 
guite a hurlyburly abont the Pope, and his new 
English hierarchy ; and it is quite possible that 
it will not be quite safe for Cardinal Wiseman to 
sport his red stockings in his own archiepiscopal 
territory. 

Butthe greatest “Guy” of all, as is fitting, is 
the Bishop of London. It happened, unfortu- 
nately for this right reverend personage, that his 





triennial charge became due last week, and had 
to be delivered to a clergy full of “alarm,” “an- 
ger,” “fear,” “indignation,” and one knows not 
what stirring passions beside. Moreover, they 
were like’ hungry sheep, looking up to their 
chief shepherd to be fed with comfort and coun- 
sel. 

The charge thus given is astrange production, 
and fills sixteen mortal columns. The Gorham 
case is tried over again, and the bishop modestly 
reviews tle whole proceedings therein, as if en- 
dowed with superior wisdom. He admits that 
“regeneration does not invariably take place in 
baptism.” But then the exception tells for no- 
thing in the discussion, for it is the case of un- 
believing or impenitent adults. All infants are 
worthy recipients, so all are regenerate. If it be | 
not so, quoth the Bishop—and truly enongh— 
then, “we catinot with a safe conscience con- 
tinue to teach our children, which yet the church 
declares is to be learned of every one of her mem- 
bers.” For the absolute regeneration of all in- 
fants by baptism, the Bishop argued at great 
length, and fortified himself out of Cranmer, 
Pearson, Barrow, Hooker, and other misty infal- 
libilities. 

Bat where is the “no-Popery” cry in this the 
Romish theory ‘ Wait awhile: there is a very 
broad distinction. The Church of Rome—so 
charges the Bishop—holds that not only the guilt 
of original sin in infants is removed by baptism, 
but the very essence and being of it! while “our” 
church holds that the corruption of nature re- 
mains even in those who are regenerate. The 
Bishop would not define regeneration. The very 
first step, it might be thought, would be to settle 
the sense of this term. But he proceeds freely 
to refer to passages of Scripture, which speak 
of mewas born of water and the Spirit: begot- 
ten again of God; born toa lively hope; to sin 
not, &c. ; and all these references to the called, 
and justified, and sanctified, are, without a word 
of explanation or qualification, carried to the ac- 
count of all baptized infants. Having proved a 
little too much, and in effect approximated to 
Rome, the Bishop proceeds somewhat to degrade 
this idea of baptism: quotes Taylor, and his 
“capacity obediential” as to its effect ; then Bev- 
eridge, who says, “Our Savior did not say to 
Nicodemus that every one who is born of water 
and the Spirit shall enter eternal life. Baptism 
puts us in the way to Heaven—sows the seed of 
grace in our hearts,” &c., &e. 

After wandering in these mazes a long time, 
and making that darker which was dark enough 
before, the Bishop bas something to say of the 
recent secevers to Rome, among whom was his 
own ex-chaplain. Here is an expostulation: 
“Is Mariolatry a less sin, or less a departure 
from the truth than a low view of baptismal re- 
generation?” The new modes of worship, which 
under his Lordship’s sanction have been adopted 
by the Romanizing clergy, are justly, if not consis- 
tently, condemned, as having been th®means of 
leading many over the precipice! This brings 
the Bishop front to front with the Pope, and 
“his intentional insult to the clergy and episco- 
pate of England, and daring invasion of the Su- 
premacy of the Crown !"—and the Bishop looks 
wistfully to the fleshly arm of “the Govern- 
ment,” to avenge the insult. The clergy are then 
advised to stop their ears against the fascination 
of the oratory of their some-time friends and 
companions—those who have gone “to work in 
another portion of the Lord’s vineyard,” as it was 
the fashion to speak of the seceders to Rome. 

Finally, the Bishop has a few serious words to 
his clergy. He urges them to Jabor, and care, 
and diligence, to bring those committed to their 
charge “unto that agreement in the knowledge 
and faith of God, and that ripeness and perfec- 
tion of age in Christ, that there be no room left 
among you for error in religion or for vicious- 
ness of life.” All the while, Regeneration and 
“the first principles” being lef? undefined and 
unsettled! Then, as “the authorized standard- 
bearers of the Church,” they are to strengthen 
and tranquilize her, and to direct all their ener- 
gles, not to polemics, but “to feeding the Lord’s 
family with the wholesome food provided for 
them in the Bible.” Yes, really, at last the Bible 
is thus honored of a Bishop; but, mark you, it 
is “in the Bible, ann the Church.” 

On the whole, the ground taken in this new 





agitation and conflict, is miserably low; and in 
the case of some, obviously with scant honesty. 
Wounded pride shrieks its anger on many: 
some, we know, are vexed and sorrowful, be- 
cause the breach is made wider between Angli- 
cans and “the rest of western Christendom.” 
There are none, it might almost be said, “no, not 
one,” among the clergy, able to take the weapon 
of ethereal temper, the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the Word of God, and with it to make war 
upon Rome, They have so exalted Church and 
Church authority; they have so played Rome 
toward Nonconformists, and those who have 
faithfully held to “the religion of Protestants ;” 
so insulted, and, as far as they might, degraded 
other churches, that, even if they were disposed 
to do so, they cannot for very shame now retire 
tothe impregnable fortress and the inexhaustible 
armory of the Word. 

Nevertheless, much of the old hereditary Pro- 
testant feeling, of instinctive hatred to spiritual 
despotism and priestly authority, has been roused 
among the people. But it wants and waits fora 
right direction to be given to it, against the Popery 
which penetrates and possesses the Established 
Church and the universities. 

It is very observable that the Times, which 
has for fifteen years, with the exception of a 
short interval, encouraged and pressed on the 
Oxford movement, now changes, or appears to 
change, with the changes of the times. Not 
that it is the less devoted to the antichristian no- 
tion of Church authority, but is annoyed by the 
expressed determination of Rome to assert ex- 
clusive authority, and to treat even Anglican 
“Holy Orders” just as Anglicans treat those of 
the whole non-episcopal church. Even in acts of 
Parliament, other Protestant ministers are spoken 
of as being in holy orders, “or pretended holy 
orders.” Their no-popery cry, being interpreted, 
means—No exclusive jurisdiction to the Pope; 
No invalidation of our “ Orders.” 

The martyr church of the valleys used to say : 
“So many orders of the clergy, so many marks 
of the beast.” 

Nov. 7. 


P.S. The papers of yesterday and: to-day 
contain many notices of sayings and doings, both 
im@London and in the country on the Sth. “The 
pulpit-drum ecclesiastic” has been vigorously 
beaten. In London, effigies of the Pope, of 
“Guy,” and of the new cardinal, some of them 
of colossal proportions, have been exhibited "in 
the streets. All this indicates the state of pop- 
ular feeling. But there has been an utterance 
altogether unexpected and a little surprising. 
About the last man in Great Britain who might 
have been expected to speak, is Lord John Rus- 
sell. Cold and reserved, and apparently know- 
ing little of, and not caring much for what is 
passing without, he seems to be engrossed with 
the heavy, if only routine, duties of his office. 
But to-day appears a letter from him, dated the 
4th, addressed to the Bishop of Durham. It 
is clear, concise, emphatic, and in the most im- 
portant point right to the mark. He briefly cha- 
racterizes the act of the Pope, denying that it re- 
sembles the efforts made by English Episcopa i- 
ans to spread episcopacy in Scotland. In the 
most unqualified manner he affirms that the Eng- 
lish Romanizers have caused this thing to be 
done, by their ritualistic idolatry and constant 
affirmation of Church Authority. He declares 
he has no hope of them, but relies on the intelli- 
gence of the people. Withal, there is an intima- 
tion that the bearing of existing law upon the 
subject will be carefully examined. 

The space already occupied forbids notices of 
the recent meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, 
and of the Congregational Union. At the first 
there was nothing of special mark presented ; at 
the second an admirable and well adapted ad- 
dress from Mr. Binney, a discussion on the man- 
agement of the literary organs of the Union, 
with special reference to the pugnacity of worthy 
Dr. Campbell. Reports from the Home Mission- 
ary, Society, Irish Evangelical Society, Colonial 
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Morning Chronicle will print all the 
news to the Exhibition of 1851 in three lan- 
gueges ; m , English, French and German. 

The cost of Kendall's forthcoming work on the 
Mexican war, will be $35, 


The speeches and writings of the late Mr. Pren- 
tiss, the Southern orator, are being collected by his 
brother for publication. 

Iumorat Literature.—The Hallowell Gazette, a 
spirited, witty, and moral newspaper of the Pole-Star 
State that offers farms of a hundred acres free to all 
that will clear and cultivate them—has the following 
excellent paragraph; to which we only add, that if 
the entire newspaper press in the land would be as 
free and out-spoken in its condemnation of immoral 
literature, the issues of the “ Satanic” school would 
soon cease. 

oo i —— Way 4 Clg me gp ce patent 
« Davenport of New York, pu some time 
COLLEGES. e since a notoriously immoral novel under oe _ s 

Amnerst CoLLecEe.—At a special session of the . r ing the country wit 
Trustees of this institution, on the oth inst. Rev. Jo- | Cursed work, they are now forwarding circulars 
seph Haven, jr., of Brookline, Mass., was elected to 


to the newspapers making an apology for the in- 

decent character of the book under the plea that they 
the Professorship of Intellectual and Moral Philoso- 
phy ; and George B. Jewett, A.M., of Lowell, to the 


did not examine the copy before it went into the 

hands of the printers—just such an apology as will 
Professorship of Latin and Modern Languages. 
These appointments are eminently judicious. The 


double its sale for the next six months, If anybody ever 
gentlemen selected are among the best of the sons of 


saw an excuse having the mark of the adversary on 
the face of it in more legible characters than this, let 

Ambherst, and will adorn the stations to which they are 

appointed. Mr. Haven, who takes the place vacated 


us see it trotted out.” 
by Prof. Smith, now of Union Seminary in this city, 






Harvard-street church on Sabbath evening. Sermon| The 
by Rev. Dr. Stowe; prayer of ordination by Rev. Dr. 


Sharp. 


Mr. C. L. Adams gras ordained as an eva gelist, 
by the Onondaga Presbytery, at Baldwinsville, on the 
8th instant. The Moderator, Rev. W. W. Newell, 
preached the sermon and put the constitutional ques- 
tions. Mr. A. is a nephew of the late Dr, Adams, of 
Syracuse. 


IxsTALLATION.—Rev. Albert Williams was _in- 
stalled pastor of the First Presbyterian church of 
San Francisco, by the Presbytery of California, Sept. 
8th. Rey. T. C. Stanly, Chaplain of the frigate Sa- 
vannah, offered the introductory prayer; Rev. Syl- 
vester Woodbridge, jr., of Benicia, presided, preached 
the sermon from 1 ‘Tim. 1:12, “ And I thank Christ 
Jesus our Lord,” &c., and proposed the constitutional 
questions; Rev. James Wood, of Stockton, delivered 
the charges, and Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, pastor of the 
Congregational church, offered the concluding prayer. 


from Rev. L. Bridel, from Paris, with whose 
character and labors the readers of The Indepen- 
dent are acquainted ; a discussion on education, 
and an intimation that the Congregational Board 
and the Voluntary School Association would 
probably join forces; and an Essay on Dr. Isaac 
Watts, at whose birthplace, Southampton, the 
Union held its meeting. This essay was by Mr. 
Josiah Conder, of the Patriot ; it occupied two 
hours in reading, was of great interest, and will 
be published; as will also the works of Robin- 
son, of Leyden, the father and friend of the Pil- 
gtim Fathers, under the auspices of the Union. 
This UVaion includes only about 400 out of the 
2000 British churches. 


AGRICOLA. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENVE. 


Tract Orerations Asproap.—The issues from 
the Depository of the A. T. 8. for the month of Oc- 
toberfamounted to $22,247, and the receipts of the 
treasury for the same period were $19,366. The 
gratuitous issues since April 1 have been more than 
twenty-two millions pages. And the amount due on 
notes for printing paper within six months is $45,787. 
The following list of foreign appropriations for the 
current year will show how wide is the scope of the 
Tract Society's foreign operations, and will illustrate 
the necessity of the prompt aid of its friends: 
Taulouse, South of France 
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uth : ° is one of the editors of the Congregationalist, at Boston, The Niagara, Captain Stone, arrived on Friday 
Fume Tract Society - - - - - 500 | and for a young man, is widely known by his pub- ing, havi i i 
Baptist Mission, France - - - - - 300|® _ young , y y Pp morning, having left Liverpool on the 9th instant. 
Belgium - - - - - = = =  200/ lished writings. Mr. Jewett, who succeeds the la- | She brings one weck’s later intelligence, which, how- 
Basle, om —— in ae 8 ste Raa cet 4 mented Prof. Peabody, was for several years a tutor | ever, is not of much importance, except cofffmer- 
arn tor Uoctn’s Call, ke. - - -  ~«  40| in the college. He is a brother of Prof. Jewett of | cially. 
Hamburg Baptist Mission - - - - - 700) Brown, now Librarian of the Smithsonian Institution. | Cotten has declined from } to } of a penny, and the 
omar 9 Lower Gancay Tract Society - = - pow The Lowell Courier says of him : price of Indian Corn has fallen. 
_ ek te Sa ae ae ae + 2 ae Se 7 ah ay, be 4 hor a pon! po a Lord John Russell has written a letter-to the 
4 i - ° ) ’ aci 1s: scho ic H 4 > 
—_ ae nema g ee 1) ce a eee pacar dhe Fo os gore an > ch sous inane Bishop of Durham, on the subject of the Pope’s bull, 


Greece, Mission American Board 


S expressing the strongest feeling at the “ late aggres- 
Greece, Episcopal Mission PSS Siege 


hoi Id not have b ade. The ri holar- 
chio al this canton Gok ti vaedor in the | Sion.” He claimed to have done all in his power to 


ship of this gentleman, and his generous ardor in the 


Armenians of ‘Turkey — ta a pursuit and communication of knowledge, united with | secure the civil rights of Roman Catholics, and had 
mo hy i oe ge ager zi 100 | Tefined manners, and a spirit amiable, open, and dig- | employed as far as possible the Romish ecclesiastical 
Nestoriansof Persia - - - - - 400 | ified, render — Se Sees =| es system in advancing education in Ireland. He com- 
South Africa Mission - - - - - - 100 | Ant station to which he Gas Deen rnvited. 2aithous® | plains of the “assumption of power” by the Pope, 
Bombay - - - - - + = £00 | this appointment inflicts a serious loss upon our com- | ' the claim of sol $0 hich i 
Ahmedouggu - - + + _ 200} munity at large, and makes a breach espécially in our | !9 Me clam of sole and undivided sway, which is 
Madura - - - - - + = = 1,20) circle of letters which will not be easily filled, we can- | inconsistent with the Queen’s supremacy. He says 
we ica - ST a Soe yee not but feel the highest gratification at the gentle- | his alerm is not equal to his indignation ; for the lib- 
Vladras e ° 2 ° “ n ad 9 ti isti ishe i . . 

Teloogoos, Baptist Mission —-- ° 200 his t ce tol eneealaanias todite Was Which | erty of Protestantism has been enjoyed too long to 
Teloogoos, Lutheran Mission - - ‘ be abandoned. His chief fear arises from another 
Notth eee -  . 3.000] _ OBerutn CoLcEce, 0.—We see by the Oberlin | quarter : 


400 | Evangelist, that this instifation has resolved to assume 
the name, as it has for sixteen years exercised the full 
functions of a college. The trustees have at length 
100 | resolved to appeal to the public for an endowment. 


Burmah and Karens - - - 
Assam - - - - - 

Siam, Baptist Mission - - 
Canton, Mission American Board - - 
Canton, Southern Baptist Board - 


“Clergymen of our own church, who have sub- 
scribed to the thirty-nine articles, and acknowledged 
in explicit terms the Queen’s supremacy, have been 
the most forward in leading their flocks, ‘step by 


n Daptts . - 0 : Teeheed step, to the very verge of the precipice.’ ‘The honor 
ee ae a ne ~ oy | Lt has hitherto depended on the tuition bills and tem- | paid to saints, the claim of infallibility for the church, 
pee oe gla peisp moar’ == 4 Soo | porary subscriptions raised by soliciting agents. They | the superstitious usé of the sign of the cross, the mut- 


Reserved for new claims -  - 1,200 | now wish a stable endowment, as the means of in-, tering of the liturgy so as to disguise the language 


Total - - - - - $20,000 

Of this sum of $20,000, $500 have already been 

remitted to Madras, $500 to Madura, and $100 to 

Basle, to meet urgent existing necessities, leaving 

$18,900 to be raised and remitted previous to April | 

ensuing, in addition to supporting all the Society’s 
extensive operations in our own country. 


in which it is written, the recommendation of auricu- 
lar confession, and the administration of penance and 
absolution—all these things are pointed out by cler- 
gynen of the Church of England as worthy of adop- 
tion, and are now openly reprehended by the Bishop 
of London, in his charge to the clergy of his diocese. 

* What, then, is the danger to be apprehended from 
a foreign prince of no great power, compared to the 
danger within the gates from the unworthy sons of 
the Church of England herself ? ° 

“T have little hope that the propounders and 
framers of these innovations will desist from their in- 
silious course. But I rely with confidence on the 
ptople of England, and I will not beat a jot of heart 
o' hope so long as the glorious principles and the im- 
nortal martyrs of the reformation shall be held in 
reverence by the great mass of a nation which looks 
with contempt on the mummeries of superstition, and 
vith scorn at the laborious endeavors which are now 
naking to confine the intellect and enslave the soul.” 


The Bishop of London has delivered at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, a long and important charge on the sub- 
ject, oceapying seven columns of small type in the 
Times. 

The recent Papal bull has caused the Gunpowder 
Plot to be celebrated with extraordinary magnifi- 
rence. 

Many noblemen who have been in the habit of at~ 
tending Puseyite churches have declared their deter- 
mination to refrain from doing so in future, on ac- 
count of the recent Papal aggressions. 


creased influence and usefulness, and an evidence 
thut it has secured friends by its course. They say— 

“In most other colleges tuition bills range from 
thirty to fifty dollars per annum; in Oberlin College 
tuition has been put at the very low price of fifteen. 
The reason of this low rate is mot any consciousness 
that we have only a cheap quality of education to of- 
fer, but the fact that we offer education to the igdi- 
gent and the self-relying—a first-rate article to a 
noble, bat often penniless class of young men and 
women—the hope of the church and of the age. This 
is truly, not in profession only, “the people's college,” 
~—-a college for those who are rich, not in stocks nor 
gold, but in heart, in mind, in nerve for self-denial, 
toil, and cheerful Christian consecration. Such youth 
this college has aimed to educate: such in great 
numbers it has educated for teachers, gospel minis- 
ters, and missionaries.” 

It is stated that Professor Finney will resume his 
labors as Professor of Theology, in the Spring. The 
annual catalogue for 1850-51, just received, contains 
the names of 534 students, 222 males and 212 females. 
Of these 23 are in the Theological department, 69 in 
the College, 25 in the Teachers’ class, and 205 in the 
Preparatory. 

Mippiesury Co.iitece, Vermont.—From the 
triennial catalogue it appears that the whole number 
of Alumni proper is 876, of whom 518 have become 
ministers of the gospel ; and 413 of these ministers 
are now living. The number of Doctors of Medicine 
who have graduated at this college, is 254. 


Society or Frienps 1N Ixp1ana.—The Friends’ 
Review represents that about one-third of the mem- 
bers of that Society residing on the continent of 
North America are connected with the Yearly Meet- 
ing in Indiana. The yearly meeting was held at 
Richmond, Ind., the first of October. Epistles were 
read from all the other Yearly Meetings except the 
Dablin, and answers furnished. As evidence of the 
Quarterly punctuality of the members, it is stated that 

“ Although the Friends composing it are spread 
over d large extent of conntry, much of Which has 
been quite recently reclaimed from the primeval for- 
ests, yet when the representatives from their fifteen 
Quarterly Meetings were called at the first session, 
only three failed to answer to their names; and two 
of these had taken care to forward to the Meeting 
the reason of their absence; while a neighbor of the 
third, who resided in Iowa, though not authorized to 
render an excuse, informed the Meeting that some 
members of the family of the absentee were indis- 
posed.” 

Aside from the usual routine of business the most 
interesting subject of deliberation seems to have been 
the report of the “ general committee on the people 
of color.” It appeared that a large amount of care 
and labor had been devoted to the improvement and 
protection of these people. One case of much inter- 
est is given in detail. It sheds light on the alleged 
facilities of the slave country for a free colored man 
to obtain his rights. It is that of a young colored 
man, named Eli Terry, who was seduced away from 
his father’s house near Indianapolis, in 1842, and sold 
as a slave in the Red River country, in Texas. In 
1849, a citizen of Indiana being at New Orleans, met 
a man from Texas who casually mentioned the 
miserable condition of a colored man held in slavery | 
on an adjoining plantation to his own, who declared 
that he was free, and had free parents living near In- 
dianapolis. The Committee, to whom this informa- 
tion was communicated, after making further inqui- 
ries, resolved as the only means of rescuing their 
unhappy neighbor, to send an efficient lawyer and two 
witnesses over 2,500 miles to endeavor to regain his 
freedom, and bring him back to his friends. The depu- 
tation reached Clarksville, Texas, on the 30th of De- 
cember last. We give the rest of the narrative in the 
language of the report: 

“ They there had to encounter some difficulties, the 
informant having moved away, and the said colored 
man having again been sold. But after prudent delay, 
till they could find a person that they could confident- 
ly trust, they at length obtained information where 
the colored man in question was, and his present mas- 
ter’s name; and forthwith our attorney caused a writ 
of habeas corpus to be issued, on which the said Eli 
was taken and brought before a judge; and his master 
summoned to appear, and show cause, if any, why he 
should not be set at liberty. 

“ When the parties were ready, the case came to a 
hearing, and after being fully argued» on both sides, 
the judge declared himself fully satisfied with the 
proofs, and ordered the said colored man to be dis- | Northern States were aware of the advantages of our 
charged from all manner of restraint, with liberty to | seminary, as we its students are aware, there would be 
go wheresoever he would. Our attorney gives a just) no lack of interest felt or expressed.” 
tribute of credit to the judge, for the firm and impar- r 
tial manner in which he discharged his duty, though a 
Southern man with strong Southern views. And early 
in the 2d mo., 1850, they all arrived home in safety, 
and restored the said co!qred man to his father’s home, 
to their great mutual comfort as well as to the satis- 
faction of their friends. 

“ The whole cost was $677.20.” 





ExGianp.—The account of the trade and nav za- 
Dartmoutn Coriece, N. H.—There are 52{ tion of the country, for the month and 9 months end- 
medical students this year. The undergraduates are, | ing Oct. 10th, continues to present a most gratifying 
seniors 46, juniors 63, sophomores 51, freshmen 59, Tesult. The declared value of exports for the nine 
partial course 2: making 221. Of the undergraduates, | months ending October 10, is £50,286,000 against 
58 are from Vermont. Among the new books recently | £44,830,000, in same period last year, and £36,534,000 
introduced is Guyot’s excellent work, “The Earth |!" 1848. Cotton imported during the last 9 months, 
and Man.” ending Oct. 10th—415,108 against 221,100 last year; 
Knox's Cottecr, C. W.—This is a Presbyterian napertes, — Saeieet ENOTES. 
institution, located at Toronto. Rey. Dr. Willis is The me having expired Nov. 7th, for receiving 
theological principal and professor. The Toronto applications for space in the building for the World's 
Globe says the number of students is as large as it manta; aon _ wae oP rN — —_ 
has ever been. Dr. Willis has lately returned from a | “0S ¢8 be received by the Executive Committee. 
visit to his native land. F In Ireland, the emigration mania continues on as 
great a scale as at any time during the spring or 
summer, and farms have been offered at half the 
former rents, and the tenants have refused to remain. 


Germany.—The king of Prussia has once mcre 
played the hypocrite or the poltroon. His prepara- 
tions for war were a make-believe. He has sacrificed 
Holstein, Hesse, and that portion of Germany which 
believed in him. 


“On the first instant the Bavarian and Austrian 
troops crossed the borders at the bidding of the Elec- 
tor. This was a palpable war movement; and the 
next movement was equally so—the entrance of the 
Prussians, by forced marches, into the kingdom of 
the Elector. Both armies stood almost in pmsence, 
and Europe awaited a shock of arms. In this posi- 
tion of affairs, the Prussian government accepts the 
sa for a conference with Austria and Russia at 
Warsaw.” 


Itaty.—An excommunicating edict of the Pope 
has arrived at Turin, by which the Pope has excom- 
municated from the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
church, the King, the Chambers, all the civil and ju- 
dicial authorities, as well as all municipalities, and all 
private persons who give their consent to the Siccardi 
laws. 


Tne Royat University Commission. — The 
Church and State Gazette affirms that the Oxford Com- 
mission has already produced some fruits in the shape 
of a proposal to increase the number of houses of res- 
idence, the salaries to various professors, &c. 


A great number of the hands recently employed by 
the Eastern Counties Railway Company at Stratford, 
have emigrated to America, where, it is said, there is 
a demand for various classes of mechanics 
with railway works, at higher prices than in England. 
Norfolk Chronicle. 


#£.Doctor Pusey, it is rumored, is about to undertake 
the evening parish sermon of St. Mary-the-Virgin, 
with a view to promote the spread of ite doc- 
trines among the undergraduate members of the 
University— Oxford Chronicle. 


Bristot, Nov. 5.—Dr. Pusey, who has been an- 
nounced for some days past, by public placards, as 
being about to preach to-morrow morning and eve- 
ning, at St. James’s Church, has, we have just learned, 
been prohibited from preaching by the lord bishop of 
this diocese. 

Some correspondents of the Evening Mail, ars call- 
ing urgently on Government to appoint a Church of 
— Bishop in Rome, by way of reprisals on the 

ope. 

















M‘Kenpree Courecer, Itt.—Reyv. Charles Elliott, 
D. D., of Ohio, has been appointed to and accepts 
the professorship of Hebrew and Biblical Literature. 


Dickinson Correce, Pa.—The Advocate and 
Journal learns, through a letter from the President of 
Dickinson College, that they have in the college 
more students already than they had all last year; 
and everything is highly encouraging. 


Larayette CoiieGr, Pa.—This college has 
been taken under the care of the Synod of Philadel- 
phia, who have appointed as president the Rev. D. V. 
McLean, D.D., of New Jersey; and as Professor of 
Languages, Rev. Geo. Burrowes, of Maryland. 


Eriscorpar Seminary or VirGinta.— This is 
a thoroughly evangelical institution. A young stu- 
dent there, son of a distinguished clergyman, writes 
to the Christian Witness,— 

“ Our own beloved seminary is rallying again from 
its low numbers. We have received additions during 
the past two months of sixteen, five of whom are in 
the middle class. Our professors are much encouraged. 
Our present number is 31. I am certain that if the 
evangelical portion of our Church throughout the 


Rocuester University, N. Y.—At the opening 
exercises on the 5th, there were already present be- 
tween 50 and 60 collegiate students, and from 15 to 
20 in the theological department. More are ex- 
pected, and it is likely that the term will begin with 
about 100. 


be 


LITERARY. 


It is pleasing to see the increased attention given 
in this country to the acquisition of precise knowledge 
of facts, both historical and statistical. The most 
useful book we know for historical reference has just 
been published by Putnam, and is compiled by bim- 
self. It is entitled *‘ The World’s progress, a Diction- 
ary of Dates,” pp. 692, with a new ‘ Chart of His- 
tory.” When George P. Patnam was “ boy” in Jona= 
than Leavitt's bookstore, nearly twenty years ago, he 
compiled a Chronological Manual in his leisure (7) 
hours, and published it at the age of 15. It was regard- 
ed as an extraordinary monument of youthful industry 
and accuracy. This is now revised and brought down 
to the present time, and makes 155 pages. Then 
come 450 pages of names and topics, ranged in alpha- 
betical order, in which is incorporated the most of 
Haydn's “ Dictionary of Dates.” Then a brief“ Lite- 
rary Chronology,” from the British Almanac, with 
additions. And lastly a“ Biographical Index” having 
many uses which are explained in the book; 

John Wiley has just published the 4th edition of 
“ The American House Carpenter,” by R. G. Hatfield, 
pp. 272, octavo. 

“ Book-keepinggand Accountantship,” by Thomas 
Jones, Accountant, 274 Broadway, is from the same 
press. 

A work fon “ American Education, its Principles 
and Elements,” by E. D. Mansfield, Esq. of Cincin- 
nati, is published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

William Oland Bourne has presented the public 
with a very neatly printed volume of “ Poems of 
Hope .and Action,” dedicated to “My Mother, My 
Sister, My Wife,” with a poetical introductory apos- 
trophe “ To My Father.” 





Caurcn ix WasHincton.—We are glad to learn 
that the project of founding « Congregational church 
in Washington city is resumed with fresh courage and 
hopes of success. It ought to bedone. The number 
of New England Congregationalists there requires it, 
and the social influence arising out of a wise and ener- 
getic administration of the freedom-giving institutions 
ef Congregationalism are quite essential to the public 
good of our metropolis and of the nation there repre- 
sented. The O.S. Presbyterians attempted to found 
a second church there, but it has run out; and they 
are about to try ggain. A letter in favor of their 
enterprise, in the oo York Observer, says : 

“The population of this city, by the census just 
taken, is about 40,000. Of this number, the F street 
church, including the galleries, will comfortably seat 
not more at a large calculation than 580. 

“ The N. S. Presbyterians have three churches, the 
last of which was organized more than twenty years 

In the interval which has since elapsed, six 
different denominations have commenced, and each 
of them has now in successful operation, one or more 
charches of their own. The Romanists, one of the 
six here referred to, have erected two churches since 
1840. The Methodists have five new congregations 
and edifices built; and the Episcopalians three, at 
one of which, the Trinity, is gathered one of the most 
numerous and flourishing congregations in the city.” 

A correspondent of the Baptist Register says : 

“ We have really never felt the necessity of Christ- 
ian effort by pure Bible Christians more than in look- 
ing over this city; for we doubt whether there is a 
city in the country more under the influence of Papa- 
cy and Jesuitism. The Papists are using success- 
fully their still, sly, canning and unceasing efforts to 
draw others into their favor, while the mass of pro- 
fessed Protestants are at reSt, either through indiffer- 
ence or delusion, or both ; states of mind which these 
Jesuits are not unskillfal in producing. The Papists, 
in fact, are becoming more and more arrogant, and 
demanding, almost claiming deference from Protest- 
ants as a divine right.” 


York Raceep Scnoors.—A bazaar in aid of 
these institutions, of an extensive character, has 
been held in the Guildhall of the City of York 
daring the past week, under the presidentship of the 
Earl of Carlisle. The ammount for admissions, and 
for the sale of fancy. goods presided over by the lady 
mayoress and her fair friends, realized up to Thurs- 
day night nearly 900/. 


Mapacascar.—The Mauritius papers report that 
the Industrié had brought intelligence from Bourbon 
of the opening of the ports of Madagascar, and that 
one English and four French vessels had left for Ma- 
dagascar immediately atter the arrival of the news. 


Dr. Katiey’s Compensation.—The Lisbon cor 
respondent of the Morning Chronicle states, that the 
compensation claimed by Lord Palmerston from the 
Portuguese government for damage done to Dr. Kal- 
ley’s property in Madeira, is £1,500. 


Lazor mx Vatn.—Martorelli, it is said, spent two 
years upon a treatise to show that the ancients were 
unacquainted with the use of glass for windows. A 
fortnight after he had published his elaborate work, a 
honse was discovered In Pompeii with glass windows. 
So much for commentaries. 


Jersey.—The Rev. Thomas Spencer, M. A., now 
of London, paid this island a visit the latter part of 
July, when he delivered three addresses on temper- 
ance and on peace. This being the first teetotal 
minister of the Church of England who has visited 
this island, many who never before attended a tem- 
perance meeting were induced to go and hear this de- 
voted friend of temperance. 


Harper’s Magazine commences .its second volume 
next month, with an issue of 55,000 copies. It con- 
tains, monthly, the cream of English literature, with 
many valuable American contributions—$3 per an- 
num. The firstvolume contains 859 pages, for $1,50. 


John C. _— Essays on the Constitution will 
soon be issued, a work of 800 pages, octavo. A dis- 
tinguished gentleman in Virginia proposes to publish 
a volume of “ Aphorisms and Remarks of Mr. Cal- 
houn,” which he has taken from the conversations of 
the great Nullifier, during a familiar intercourse of 
twenty years. 


The American Tract Society have just published 
two useful miniature volumes, written by Rev: Charles 
Walker, D. D., of Vermont, entitled “‘ Repentance” 
and “ Faith.” 

Mrs. Mary G. Clarke has assumed the editorial | ..". P : s eek 
ceargs of tnd Midas Sond, Me Chiominnoeama - 
a large contributor to the Journal during Mrs. Allen's! “ Business is quite suspended, and all i 
lifetime. work relieving the wants of the poor sick. 


A complete history"of the Indian tribes who once American Arrtes.—]n a letter in the Buffalo 


Orprxation.—Mr. H. L. Stanley was ordained to 
the work of the Gospel ministry, by the Presbytery 
of Genesee, at Leroy, Tuesday evening, Sept. 24. 
Sermon by Rev. M. J. Hickok, of Rochester, from 2 
Cor. 5 : 20, “ Now then we are ambassadors for Christ; 
as though God did beseech you by us, we pray you in 
Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” Constitu- 
tional questions and ordaining prayer by the Mode- 
rator of the Presbytery, Rev. B. Sunderland, of Ba- 
tavia. 

Rev. John P. Skeele was ordained as pastor of the 
South Congregational Church in Hallowell, on Wed- 
nesday, 9th inst. The congregation was large and 
the services of a very interesting character. The 
sermon by Rev. Mr. Maltby, of Bangor, in particu- 
lar, upon the duties and responsibilities of the minis- 
try, was an able and eloquent discourse. — Gaz. 


The Religious Herald of Oct. 10, has a notice of 
the ordination of Bro. Wm. A. Tyree, at Flavanna, 
Va. Bro. is a recent graduate of Columbian 
College, and expects to take charge of the Farmville 
Baptist church. Elder J. H. Fox preached the or- 


Sanpwica’ Istanp.—Honolula papers to the 7th 
Sept. mention a great want of laborers in the island, 
and by an act of the King and Council, the —. 
tion of natives, to California and other*countries, 
been prohibited. 


Jamaica.—Extract from a letter dated Nov. 8, at 
Kingston, Jamaica : 


“T regret to state that our island, especially our 
city, has been and still is suffering from the cholera. 


A ; ., from London, th i he finds 
daining sermon. owned the soil of Connecticut, is about to be published, — a ae a ten aber cape Be Ras 
B. C. Thomas, elect “missionary to Barmah, was under the auspices of the Historical Society of that | shi ts for two years 


State, 4 











Missionary Society; an interesting statemen 





from abroad—15,000 barrels 
prices, 


ordained to the work of the Gospel ministry, at the will find immediate sale at good 


We have had over 1800 deaths from 16th of Oct. to | f 


sare at ill 


GENERAL NEWS. 

From Catirornta—The steamer Crescent City 
arrived on Thursday from Chagres, with 350 passen- 
gers, and $1,500,000 in gold dust. The Pacific, 
which left Chagres the same day, had 500 passengers, 
and 200, were left at Chagres. The news from Cali- 
fornia is to Oct. 19th. 

The cholera has made its appearance in San Fran- 
cisco, and the papers are endeavoring to stir up the 
authorities to clean the city. Only a few deaths thus 
far pave occurred. 

news of the admission of California as a State, 
the passage of the Texas bill, death of Louis Philippe, 
execution of Prof. Webster, and the arrival of Jenny 
Lind, reached San Francisco on Sunday, Oct. 18th, 
per steamer Oregon. 


The news of the admission of California spread 
with astonishing rapidity, and in a short time great 
excitement prevailed in the city. Bonfires were kin- 
died in the afternoon in the streets and on the hills. 
Salutes were also fired from all the vessels of war. In 
the ad many of the public buildings were illu- 
m \ 


The following extract from the Alta California will 
not, we should hope, be without its good etfects upon 
certain parties at home: 


“Weare in the Union, thank God! We are in 
the United States of America once more, and our 
hearts are too full of joy and rejoicing to say much 
just yet. The Union—God bless and prosper it !— 
is not a rope of sand. The justice of the country, 
though it may be delayed, is sure at last. We are 
admitted! And we will show the noble men who 
have struggled so long for us, that we are not unwor- 
thy of their toils and anxieties. We will show those 
who have opposed our rights, that they were wrong, 
7 Soe we will prove to the world that our State 
shall yet be.” 


Generat Summarx.—The miners who have been 
all summer engaged in damming operations, have 
been obliged by the freshets to abandon the works 
which cost them months of hard labor, and they have 
generally gone to the dry diggings. 

The accounts from the overland immigrants are 
painful and distressing. About ten thousand per- 
sons are east of the Sicrra Nevada, and it is feafed 
many of them must pass the winter in the moun- 
tains. Exertions have been made by our citizens for 
their relief, but we fear they will not avail to save all. 

The whole of the burnt district in this city has 
been rebuilt, and the improvements of the streets 
have progressed very rapidly. All the principal 
thoroughfares will be planked before the rainy sea- 
son. ‘The wharves are being extended out into deep 
water. 

Business is becoming somewhat more active as the 
season advances.—San Francisco Herald. 


State E.rectrion.—The elections have terminated 
in a Whig majority of two in the Senate. Assembly 
doubtful. David C. Broderick, dem , has been re- 
elected to the Senate from San Francisco. 


The Indians on the Upper Sacramento and Trinity 
diggings are becoming troublesome. 





Tue Vore aGarnst THE Scuoot Law.—The 
Freeman's Journal is greatly disappointed at the rous- 
ing vote in this city in favor of Free Schools, in 
the face of all the priestly requirements to have it 
voted down. It states the following fact,as the result 
of an examination : : 

“ That more than one-fourth of the entire vote given 
for the repeal of the State School law was returned 
from Two of the seven districts into which one single 
Ward (the Seventeenth) of this city is divided !! 
The reason is simply that at these two districts of the 
Seventeenth Ward men were found all day long offer- 
ing tickets for the repeal to all that wished them. 
Another fact we mention for whom it concerns: it 
was said by some that.‘ the Catholics” would vote for 
the repeal in a body. Now the Sixth Ward is one of 
the Wards where far the majority of the voters are 
counted for Catholics. Well in this entire Ward the 
whole number of votes cast for the repeal was 
ELEVEN. The Fourteenth Ward, which bears the 
same character, is also one of the Wards where the 
vote for the repeal is the lowest.” 

It seems that the people won’t mind the priests 
Sad, sirs! 

The majority throughout the State, in favor of the 
law, will Le somewhat less than the majority given 
in this city, showing that the majority of those who 
voted on the question in all the rest of the State, went 
against the law. We should be surprised at this, had 
we not been prepared to see great inconveniences, 
producing great uneasiness from the extremely crude 
and awkward character of the Act itself. We hopo 
the new legislature will employ a little common sense 
and make the law such that it can be execute. 


Tue Pacirication.—The Nushwille Banner says 
of the Castle Garden meeting : 

“This is putting the heel upon the serpent-head of 
Abolitionism, which has sought to bring ruin into the 
political Eden of the Union; and must result in giv- 
ing renewed confidence tO all who have looked fur 
good results from the action of Congress.” 

The Democrat, of Easton, Md., says that seven 
slaves, a man, his wife and five children, belonging 
to Mrs. H. M. Tilgman, escaped from her residence 
in Miles River Neck, on Sunday night week, taking 
with them a horse. A reward of $800 is offered for 
their apprehension and delivery in Easton jail. 


The Boston Journal has information that at Char- 
don, Ohio, fifty of the most respectable citizens have 
formed themselves into a military company, to resist 
the execution of the Fugitive-Slave law. 3 

The Baltimore Sun hopes the South will let the law 
remain a dead letter. Whereupon the Washington 
Union exclaims : 

“* Remain a dead letter!’ sleep ever on the statute 
book! He might as well beg the volcano to repose 
amid the fearful combustibles which are collected in 
its bosom.” 

The Evening Post remarks that— 

“ Vesuvius slept for century after century, until the 
eruptions in the time of Pliny; and of the great Sici- 
ilan volcano, Cowper says: 

‘There was a time when Etna’s silent fire 
Slept unperceived, the mountain yet entire.’ 

‘« There are also such things as extinct volcanoes, 
which are as harmless as old limekilns. On the 
whole, therefore, it is scarcely worth while to be 
much alarmed at the volcano got up by the Union.” 

The house of the late Mr. McDonough, the mil- 
lionaire, of New Orleans, was robbed one night of 
several bucketsful of gold and silver, plate, watches, 
&e. The robbers were taken, and one of them fully 
identified by a colored servant. But, the New Or- 
leans papers say, no white witness being obtainable 
against them, “they were discharged”—innocent of 
course, 

“ The Boston Fagitive Slave case has caused great 
excitement in Georgia, as the slaves were from that 
State. It bids fair to overthrow all the efforts of the 
Union men to secure a majority for the Convention.” 
— Telegraph. 

The St. Louis Intelligencer, Nov. 4, records the first 
arrest in that region under the new law. Three “sup- 
posed fugitive slaves” were brought down the river 
from beyond Quincy, Ill; they had deemed them- 
selves safe for several years. Another St. Louis 
newspaper, noticing the high price of some slaves 
lately sold at auction, overlooks the high price of 
cotton in assigning the reason, but says that— 

‘* In the passage of the Fugitive-Slave bill, where- 
by slave owners have been rendered so much more 
secure with their property, we may trace probably 
the cause of the greater increase during the past few 
weeks.” 

A New Onsectiox.—A writer in a disunion jour- 
nal down South objects to the new Fugitive-Slave 
law, because under the old law there was a faint hope 
of recovering slaves ; whereas, under the new one the 
fugitive negroes are scared into Canada, where they 
can never be recovered. 

Judge Berrien, who was a few years ago made wel- 
come to 4 political gathering at Lowell, has lately 
made a speech at Macon, in which he proposed that 
all Northern goods shall be subject to a tax after they 
are delivered into the hands of the Georgian mer- 
chants. This he thought would avoid the letter of 
the prohibition in the Constitution, and thus “the 
importation of Northern goods would be greatly 
abridged, Georgia manufacturers would be encour- 
aged, and the Northern producers would be awakened 
to a sense of the power of the South to protect their 
own interests.” 


Rev. William King, of the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada, is now in Pittsburgh, on a mission connected 
with the religious improvement of the colored people 
of that province. Throngh his efforts the “ Elgin 
Association” was formed and incorporated, a tract of 
9,000 acres of land purchased, and a school and mis- 
sion established at Raleigh, C. W. A couperating 
committee was formed in Pittsburgh. 

William and Ellen Crafis, the fugitive slaves from 

ia, arrived in our city on Friday morning last, 
and sailed for St. John, N. B., in the British steamer 
Commodore, on Saturday night, at 10 o'clock. Quite 
9 fivene of pangle west hows to the boat to see them, 
but were disappointed.— Portland Adv. 











Nov. 2, at Grace Church, Brooklyn, by Rev. Geo. B 
Draper, Henry Brewster, of New York, and Caro 
Line Lovrsa, daughter of John P. Haven, Keq., of the 


former . 

Noy. 20, at Rhicebeck, by Rev. B. Hoff, Frevenrics 
Pentz, Jr., and Saran L., daughter of Rev. B. Hoff. 

At Hotchkiseville, Ct., Nov. 90, by Rev. Jobn Chareb- 
ill, Dr. E. Baxer, of New York, and Mrs. Maxearer 
L. Loomrs, of Hotechkissville. 
Nov. 13, by the same, Mr. Marsnatt. D. Atwater 
and Miss Exrza R. Aien, daughter of Mr. Minot M. 
Allen, all of Hotchkissville. 

In Fairfield, Ct., Nov. 13, by Rev. L. H. Atwater, 
Mr. Greoroe E. itypee, of Danbury, Ct., and Miss 
Emry Perry, of Fairfe 
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Died, 

On Saturday, Nov. 23, at his residence in Brooklyn, 
of pulmonary consumption, Mr. Isaac D. Baker, of the 
firm of Raker & Seribner in this city. He died rejoicing 
in the faith of the Christian, and bis memory will be 
most affectionately cherished by all knew him. 


in this city, Nov. 20, — 51, Rev. Herman Norton, 
a member of the Third ytery of New York, and 
Corresponding Secretary of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union. 

On Sunday, Nov. 17, Ayn Extza, daughter of Rev. 
‘ £ and Harriet M. Seely, aged 6 years 6 months and 

8. 

in Roxbury, Masas., Noy. 4, Enocn Strsey, Ksq., 

ed 72. 

At Albany, at the residence of her son, James Brooks, 
Esq, M. C. New York city, Mrs. Etizanere 
Brooks, mother of James and Erastus Brooks, proprie- 
tors of the N. Y. Erpress, aged 60 years. 

* ges eed Fe Hon. a ea nami Wiis, 
age . Nearly fifty years ie was @ re tative 
in Congress from North Carolina. eI 

At Regent’s Park, London, Mr. Ricnarp Cocker, 
for many years the faithful ‘‘ Depositary” of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

In London, Rt. Rev. Dr. Joun Ineies, Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, who has been for a short time sojourning 
in England, died on Monday at his residence, Curzon- 
street, May Fair. Dr. Inglis was the oldest of our colo- 
nial bishops, having been consecrated in 1825. 

At New Haven, Ct., Nov. 15, Dr. Josern Daruine, 
in the 924 year of his age. Dr. Darling was the oldest 
citizen of New Haven, and the oldest graduate of Yale 
College. 


At Chnsan, China, July 27, Caronrve H., daughter 
of Rev. Henry V. and Margy. Rankin, of the Ningpo 
Mission, aged 15 months and 4 days. 

At Terre Haute, lewa, Nov. 1. Marta E. Wurre, 
eldest danghter of Rev. Charles White, D.D., of Craw- 
fordsville, aged 22 years. 

In Burlington, lowa, Saturday evening, Noy. 2, 1850, 
Mrs. Mary Ann Henprie, wife of Charles Hendrie, 
aged 34 years, a native of Danbury, Ct. Tler life, from 
the age of 17, was in accordance with her profession, 
that of a Christian. Her piety was deep and earnest, 
but unassuming and cheerful. She possessed an amia- 
ble and benevolent disposition, and went about doing 
good. She was the friend of the poor, and the blessing 
of those that were ready to perish came upon her. She 
was a devoted Sabbath-school teacher, and distributor 
of tracts. She loved the place of prayer. She was an 
ornament of the chureh, and greatly beloved. 

In Philadelphia, Nov. 4, Rev. Joseru T. Lewis, of 

e M, E. Church, son of Samuel Lewis, Esq., of Cin- 
cinnati. He was a young man of fine promise and an 
excellent spirit, who freely gave all his powers, with the 
strength that was allowed him, to do what he could for 
the salvation of men. Thousands will sympathize with 
the afflicted father, who has been stricken so many times 
in the early loss of such a family as he has forwarded to 
heaven. 

In Penn Yan, N. Y., Nov. 14, Rey. W. H. Rosrxson, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church, where he had been 
settled about four years. He was attacked with bilious 
fever, which did not appear alarming, and the disease 
yielded to treatment. He and his friends were rejoicing 
in the hope that he would speedily resume his labors, 
when suddenly, while conversing with one of his friends, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. '” and sunk in the arms 
of death. A disease of the heart is supposed to have 
termipvated his useful life. 

At Greenwich, Washington county, N. Y., Winn1am 
H. Mowry, Evq., aged 39. A man of a noble native 
disposition, highly cultivated by education, and sancti- 
fied by divine grace, he consecrated affluence and sur- 
rendered ease in the service of God and of humanity 
An appropriate sermon was preached at his funeral, by 
Rev. J. B. Grennell, pastor of the flourishing Congre- 
gational church of which Mr. Mowry was one of the 
founders. 





fr>- The monthly prayer meeting of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of New York and Brooklyn will be held 
at the Missionary Rooms, 160 Nagsau-street, on Mon- 
day, December 2d, at 34 o'clock pm. ‘Lhe friends of 
missions are respectfully invited to attend. 

A. MERWIN, Ree. See 
Will be Published early in December, 

NEW MEMOIR OF HAN@AH MORE; or Life 

in Hall and Cottage. By Mrs. Helen C. Knight 
I vol. 12mo. Llustrated with Engravings on Steel in 
the highest style of art, and issued in a form designed 
to make it in every respect one of the most beautiful as 
well as valuable Grier Books of the season. 

‘This Memoir of one of the most remarkable charac- 
ters of her age, will place Mrs. Knight‘ina high position 
before the publie as a writer of biography. Asa just 
and appreciative portraiture of the character of Hannab 
More, it will not have a superior. 

M. W. DODD, Pablisher, 
srick Chureh Chapel. 


The First Instalment Paid! 

\ TITH the issue of the January number of SAR- 

TAINS MAGAZINE, now ready for mail sub- 
seribers and distant Agents, the public are in possession 
ot the first instalment of the promises made by Sartain 
in his prospectus for 1851. ‘Thoso promises have been 
fulfilled to the letter. ‘The four leading Embellishments 
are traly Triumphs of Art! 

THE ILLUMINATED FRONTISPIECE, 
designed and exeeuted in Chromo-Lithography, in seven 
different colors, by the celebrated house of Dondorf, of 
Frankfort, Germany, is emblematical of the four sea- 
sons. For appropriateness of design, richness of color- 
ima, and evanisite grace in the grouping, it has elicited 
unbounded encemiums from all who have seen ft. 

THE ENGRAVED TITLE-PAGE, 
a Line Engraving of the finest quality, designed and 
executed by two of the most eminent artists of London, 
illustrates with equal trath and beauty that happy com- 
bination of Art and Literature which is ever to be found 
in the pages of Sartain’s Magazine. 

PRFPARING MOSES FOR THE FAIR, 
excels, if possible, either of the preceding. It unites 
the minute finish of the Line and Stipple process with 
the softness and the strong lights of Mezzotint. 

THE MOTHER AND CHILD 
is one of those glorious Mezzotints for which Mr. Sartain 
has made himself so justly celebrated. 

Besides these four leading Embellishments, each so 
perfect in itself,-and yet each so unlike the other, the 
January number contains the first seven of that extra- 
ordinary series of 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Lire or CHRIST, 
executed in London, under the superintendence of 
Crarves Hearn, viz: 

The Offering of the Magi. 

The Preaching of John the Baptist. 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

The Healing of the Leper. 

Christ Sending Out the Apostles. 

Christ Curing One Sick of the Palsy. 

Christ Healing the Demoniac. 

kt contains also the first of a series of 

Pictoriat Enemas, 
with original designs by Mr. Sartain, and the first of a 
still more remarkable and beautiful series of designs by 
Harvey, twelve in number, one for each month, i)lus- 
trating the 
Lire or Man anp oF THE YEAR. 

Besides these we may mention a 

Striking Likeness of Governor Brigge. 

Rembrandt Painting his Mother’s Portrait. 

The Blind Steed. 

The Mantua-Maker. 

Amy’s Return. 

The Dream. 

Two Faces under one Hood. 

The Hunter's Song. 

Milton’s House. 

Tue Latesr Faswions—Six different styles 

Music—** Come to the South.” 


THE LITERARY CONTENTS 

are in keeping with the high artistie character of the 
Magazine. The distinguished Swedish authoress, Freo- 
erika Brewer, bas given in this number the first of an 
entirely new series of Tales, of a character different 
from anything she has heretofore published. She bas 
through life been in the habit of collecting and record- 
ing remarkable instance of love in real life. These she 
has now commenced writing out, expressly for Sartain’s 
Magazine, under the title of 
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** Norturrn Loves anp LeGenps.” 

The January number contains also an original and 
highly beautiful ballad by Mary Howitt, a powerful 
Tale of Domestic Life by Mrs. Kirkland, and the first 
of Dr. Todd’s great work on the Life of Christ. Mr. 
Dowe, lately a contributor to Bentley and the Dublin 
University Magazine, but now a resident of Boston, 
whose brilliant papers on the later French Lyrics at- 
tracted so much attention. bas contributed a most amus- 
ing article on Literary Coincidences and Plagiarisme. 
Rembrandt Peale, the celebrated painter of Washing- 
ton, bas furnished an interesting anecdote connected 
with his profession. ‘* Two Faces under one Hood,” by 
Mrs. Emma ©. Embury, is a capital story of boarding- 
house life ; while ** Amy,” by Mrs. Butler, depicts with 
great power and truthfalness the sufferings and wrongs 
of seamstrésses in our large cities. ‘* West Point” is 
hit off by our new contributer, Amy Lathrop, in a style 
worthy of Willis. The poem by Mrs. Sigourney, onthe 
Death of her Son, is one of the most beautifal and touch- 
ing pieces she has ever written. Some critics have pro- 
nounced it superior even to her celebrated lines on the 
* Death of an Infant.” The Sketch of Goy. Briggs, of 
Massachusetts, will warm the heart of every true Amer- 
ican patriot. There are poems also of rare excellence 
by Ldith May, Eliza l.. Sproat, Aliee Carey, Rev. 
Chas. T. Brooks, Mr. Ellsworth, Mra. Horsford, Mias 
Lynch, &e. &e. 

But the time would fail us te tell the many good 
things now offered. and the many in store, for the read- 
ers of Sartain; suffice it to say, that all who want in 
their families a work whose appearance and embellish- 
ments shall diffuse on every side a higher taste for art, 
and whose pages shall contain a higher style of litera- 
ture than that afforded by any other American period- 
ical, should without delay send in their names and their 
subscriptions. 

‘Those wishing to make Christmas and New Year 
Presents, should send on their money at once. A sub- 
scription to Sartain’s Magazine for 155] will make a‘ 
more aceeptable and appropriate present than any of the 
costly Annuals published. The Jaouary number, with 
its Extra Pages, Thirty-five Original Contribations, and 
Twerty-six beautiful Embellishments, is itself worth the 
price of the yearly subscription. 

Terms ror 1851—Atways In Apvancr 

Single Copies, $3; Two Copies, $5; Five Copies, 
$10; and Ten Copies for $20; and an extra copy to the 
person sending the club of ten. Single numbers of any 
month, 25 cents. 

These Terms will not be departed from by any of the 
Philadelphia $3 magazines. . 

Postmasters and Agents wishing to form Clubs, will 
be supplied with a specimen copy gratis, 

For Five Dollars we will send in return full seta of 
Sartain’s Magarine for-1849 and 1850,and two volumes 
of Campbell's Foreign Monthly Magazine—thus secur- 
ng upwards of 3000 pages of Literary Matter, and up- 
wards of 400 E vings, for $5!!! 

104-1 JOHN SARTAILN & Co., Philadelphia. 


PIANO-FORTES. 

FINE ASSORTMENT of superior-toned Pianos, 
with and without ‘oclian accompaniment, manu- 
factured by the celebrated house of T. Gr.eert & Co., 
Boston, may be found at their 

NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 447 BROADWAY 

A large supply of good secondhand Pianos for sale 
cheap, or to rent. WATERS & BERRY, 








447 Broadway, between Grand and Canal-sts. 
26tis* 


Littell’s Living Age—No. $42,—12 1-2 cents. 
CONTENTS: , , 

1. Forms of Salutation. —Quar. Review. 

2. Siberia and California. “ 

3. The Mystic Vial.—Dublin University Mag. 

4. Kosistance in Hesse Cassel.—Examiner. 

5. How France it ——.—Gen. Napier. 

6. America and A .— Times. ‘ 

7. British Kelations with Brazil --Manch, Guardian 

Correspondence, New Books. 

Porrry.—The Telegraph, My Little Cousins, Indus- 
trial Exhibition, A Sunset Song, Satire. 

Suort Articies.-~Mormonism, Ether and Chloroform 

Published a | at Six Dollars a Year by 

>. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
And sold by Dewitt & Davenroxt, 
104-1t Tribune Buildings, N. Y. 
Just Published, ; 
PASTOR’S SKETCHES ; or Conversations with 
Inquiring Sinners, respecting the Way or Satva- 
Tiox. By Ichabod Spencer, D.D., vagy of the Neeond 
Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

These sketches are taken from real lifo. They are 
the experiences of some whom the author has knowa in 
the course of his ministry, and are hardly ew + it 
— delineation of character, by anything in the 

guage. The 40 sketches are entitled The Young 
Irjsoman; Faith Everythirg; Simplicity of Faith 

aiting for the Holy Spirit; Business Hindrance ; 
Waiting for Conviction ; Not Discouraged ; Keliance 
on Man ; Bad Advice; The Whole Heart; The Welch 
Woman and her Tenant; The Holy Spirit Resisted ; 
The Heart Promised ; Fixed Despair ; Tota! Depravity: 
Ignorance of Self; Superficial Conviction ; Excitement ; 
Ashamed of Christ; The Last Step; The Versecutea 
Wife ; The Arrow Driven Deeper ; Divided Mind; Hu- 
man Resolves; 1 Can't Kepent; A Strange Snare ; 
Fanaticism; A Mother's Prayer; Easy to be a Chris 
tian; Proselyting; The Obstinate Girl; Conviction 
Resisted; Determination; The Miserable Heart, or 
Delusion and Infidelity; Unconditional Submission ; 
The Unpardonable Sin; Election; The Brown Jug; 
The Harvest Fast, or the Dying Universalist ; Doctrines 
and Death. M. W. DODD, 

Brick Church Chapel, New York. 
Books! Books !! 

IBLIOTHECA SACRA, 2 sets, 6 yols., unbound. 
Cheever’s Works. 

Fish’s Manual Classical List. 

Franck’s Water-Cure. 

Hazlett’s Napoleon. 

Harkley’s Trigonometry. 

Jenkin on Oath. 

nm on Life, Health, and Diecase. 

Aristophane's Clouds. 

Lanzi on Painting. 

/Eschylus and Sophocles (translation). 
Hebrew Bible (Leipsic edition). 

La Croix d’or. 

Sophocles (English trans.) 
Alexander’s leaiah. 

Handbook of Needlework. 

The above works, and others, all in good order, are 
for sale at this office (at much less than magket prices.) 
24 Beekman-street. 

New York, Nov. 28, 1850. 
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* Best Youth’s Magazine in America! 
JANUARY NO. READY. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
FIRST IN THE FIELD. 
OODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET, still 
under the sole editorial charge of Francis ‘ 

Woopworrn, enters upon its sixth volume with the 
issue of the number for Jan. 1851. 

THIS NO. IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 

It is beautifully and profusely embellished, contain 
ing, beside the usual number of find wood illustrations, 
a tinted engraving in the highest style of the art. It 
contents, too, are unusually rich, varied and attractive ; 
and it iv altogether the finest number ever issued of thi 
popular juvenile periodical. 

The publisher asks attention to the few paragraph 
that follow as indices of 

WHAT PEOPLE THINK OF US 

“No writer knows better how to write for childern 
and youth than Mr. Woodworth.”-—N. Y. Com. ace 

* Mr. Woodworth has uncommon tact and ability in 
catering for the young.’—N. Y. Evangelist. 

* The best youth's wmagazire we have ever seen.” 
Boston Rambler. 

**A model for all works of its clase 
warinly commend it "—N. ¥. Tribune 

** The best juvenile magazine in America.”’—Bralt/: 

* Dem. 
** Tie “editer’s heart is in his work. 
work is good.”—Arthur’s Home Gazette. 
** The best publication of its class that bam acqaain 
ed with.”—Rey. Dr. Apams, New York. 

** It oceupies the front rank among periodicals for the 
young.” —Rev. Dr. Events, New York, 

No pains will be epared, during the progress of the 
new volume, to sustain the reputation whieh Wood 
worth’s Youth’s Cabinet has acquired, of being ‘‘ the 


We cannot too 


No wonder his 


best and cheapest illustrated youth's magazine in the 
country.”’ It will always be readable, entertaining, i 

structive—fall of just such things as children and youth 
delight in; while the most scrupulous care will be taken 


to make its moral influence pure and healthful. 
Terms (Casu in Apvancr.)—Annual subscription 
$1; four copies $3; single numbers 124 cente; bound 


volumes, each, $1.25; mail edition $1. ‘The work } 
delivered monthly, in any part of New York and 
Brooklyn. 

Forty or fifty Acewrs wanted, to travel in different 
parts of the country—North, East, South and West 
to obtain subscribers, and to dispose of the bound vol 
umes, The best terms will be made with active, faith 


ful, efficient gentlemen, who apply with suitable recom- 
mendations. 
AGENTS FOR NEW YORK CITY 

Several first-rate Canvassers are wanted for the citic 
of New Yerk and Brooklyn. ‘This is a good chance for 
gentlemen of some experience in canvassing. 

The January number will be sent gratis, as a epec 
men of the work, to those who write for it without ex 
vense to us. Vow is the time to subscribe, Money viny 

e sent by mail at the publisher's risk. Subscribors will 
be served immediately on the receipt of the money 
D. A. WOODWORTH, Pablisher, 
+4 118 Nassau-st., N. \ 
Valuable Newspapers 
RECKIVED BY EXPRESS AT 
LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No. 3 Cornuti., Boston. 
HE Ixverenpent. The Boston office of this journal 
is now at the above agency. It is received by Ex 
press from New York, and delivered by earriers at $2.50 
a year, free cf postage. Single numbers 6 cents. 
by mail $2. Subseriptions solicited. 

Tue Nationa. Era. This sterling Anti-Slavery, 
Political, and Literary Newspaper, is received by by 
press from Washington, and delivered by carriers at 
$2.75 a year, free of postage, Single numbers 6 cent 
Price by mail, $2. 1t gives such reports of the proceed- 
ings of Congress as will convey a correct idea, not only 
of its action, but of its epirit and policy. Dr. G. Bailey 
and J. G. Whittier, Editors. Among others, Cirace 
Greenwood is now a regular contributor to the literary 
department. Now is the time to subscribe. 

he New York Evenine Post. Boston ageney of this 
valuable paper as above. Mail price of the Daily, $10; 
Semi-Week!y, $3; Weekly, #1. 

Mrs. Dr. Baivey’s Faiexp or Youtu, published at : 
Washington, can be had at this agency. The 2d volume 
begins in November. Price, delivered in Boeton, 24 
cents a year ; by mail, 50 cents. 

Also subscriptions received for all useful newspapers 
and other periodical works. 

G. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 
Agents Wantrp to circulate the above and other 
works. 108-2 
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Parthenon Cireulating Library, 252 Broadway, 
HE subscribers beg leave to call the attention of 
every class of readers to their Library —it will be 

found to afford a cheap and easy method of accegs to the 

best Periodical Publications, and the most valuable as 
well as the Lighter Literature of the day. 

The following English and American Periodicals are 
received regularly for the use of the subscribers to the 
Library, viz: The North American, London Quarterly, 
Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Democrn 
tic Reviews, Blackwood’s, Edinburgh, Colburn’s New 
Monthly, Fraser’s, Sharpe’s, London, Tait’s Edinburgh, 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, Knickerbocker, Eclectic, 
Sartain’s, Graham’s, and H “s 
Terms—$5 a year, $3 for six months, or $2 a quar- 
r. C. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 
101-13tis 252 Broadway 


FALL AND WINTER DRY GOODS. 
HITCHCOCK & LEADSEATER, 


No. 347 Broapway, corner or Lronarp-sr., N. Y., 
AVE IN STORE AND ARE PKEPARED Tu 
serve their customers with all kinds, and newest and 

best styles, of 

FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS, 

which they will sell at great bargains. Their stock 


mbraces 
FRENCH MERINOS AND CASHMERES 
of every desirable shade and quality 
PARAMATTAS, OR COBURG CLE ITHS, 
of various colors; in appearance and finish precisely like 
Merino, but of only about half the cost, ; 
PRINTED CASHMEKES AND DELAINES 
of the newest and most desirable paiterns. 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, & AMEKICAN CALICOES 
SILKS OF EVERY KIND, , 
CLOAKS, SAGKS AND MANTILLAS, 
BROCHE LONG AND SQUAKE SHAWLS 
WOOLEN OR ROB ROY do ‘ft 
CANTON CRAPE AND THIBET SHAWLS " 
and indeed everything adapted to tho 
. FALL Ol WINTER SEASON, 
as well as to ev other season of the y J 
their stock one of ihe ones Seeing 
BEST AND LARGEST IN NEW YORK 
and giving their attention particularly to the ; 
: KETAIL BUSINESS, 
being themselves in constant communieation with thoir 
customers, 
LEARN THEIR WANTS AND WILL SUPPLY THEM, 
if any pains, and the markets of this or any other coun- 
try will enable them to do so. In addition to their 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF DRESS GOK ips 
they have been purchasing heavily of , 
HOUSEWIFE AND FAMILY ARTICLES 
and are prepared to serve their customers with 
MAKSEILLES AND TOILET QUILTS, 
LACE AND MUSLIN WINDOW DKAPERIES 
LINEN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTING, DA.” 
MASKS, DIAPERS, AND NAPKINS 
and indeed every kind of Linen ‘iooda, which ‘they or- 
dered before the recent advances in prices, and will sell 
PULL 20 PER CENT. BELOW THE USUAL RATERS. 
Also, all kinds of plain Cotton Goods, together with 
WOOLLEN BLANKETS, FPLANNELS, CANTON 
aoe tamell Sega ay pe ‘ 
nd, in 2 , everything a lady or family « tj 
the Dry Goods ed including Ms kind ead style of e 
MOURNING AND HALE MOURNING GOOv-: 
and a full and perfect assortment of Gentlemen's 
Under Shirts, Drawers, Scarfs and Cravats, Silk ond 
Linen Pocket Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Suspend 
ers, Hosiery, Broadcloth, Cassimeres, 
Vestings, &e., &e., 
at prices far below the usual rates of 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORES 
(j Tenms Casu axp One Price, withowr varra- 
TION. 99-1 3ti« 


J. F. BROWNE & CO., 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Octave 
DOUBLE ACTION HARPS, 


Warrrooms 295 Broapway, 
AVE always on hands a large and elegant collection 
of these beautiful Instruments, with ever article 
connected with the Ilarp, of the best quality, and ar 
moderate prices. A list of prices and descriptions can 
be received by mail, single postage. 
J. F. BROWNE, 

104-ly London and New York, established Isl, 
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Cditors Cable, 
Mentan Hycreng ; or, An Examination of the 
Intellect and Passions, Designed to show 
how they affect and are affected by the bodily 
funetions, and their influence on Health and 
Longevity. By William Sweetser, M.D., 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
- Medicine, in Bowdoin, Castleton, and Gene- 
va Medical Colleges, Second edition, re- 
written and enlarged. New York: G, P. 
Putnam. 1850, 

One of the most interesting studies of the 
moralist is the relation of physical laws to the 
moral government of God. Medical writers and 
other writers on physical science have sometimes 
unwittingly furnished the amplest confirmation 
of the Christian's code. Thus Combe’s essay on 
the Constitution of Man, is next to Batler’s 
analogy perhaps the most valuable treatise on 
watural theology, though some of its positions 
are more in harmony with Materialism than with 
revealed truth, The volume before us, though 
written on purely scientific principles, and—so 
far as the facts of Divine Revelation are con- 
eerned—consistent with the purest naturalism, is 
nevertheless a valuable contribution to Christian 
ethies, and will be hailed as such by every 
preacher of the Gospel into whose hands it may 
fall. The effects upon the physical constitution 
of any irregularity in the mental or moral con- 
stitution, and especially of the excessive indul- 
gence of the passions, here so strikingly ex- 
hibited in the light of physiological science and 


" observation, give a weighty confirmation to the 


injunction of the inspired volume, that ‘denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts we should lead 
sober, righteous, and godly lives, and assure us 
that ‘ godliness is indeed profitable to all things.’ 
A :coucluding chapter showing the harmony 
detween the laws of our physical and moral con- 
stitution, and the precepts of revelation, would 
have given completeness and almost perfection 
to the work ; but even without this, the volume 
cannot be gead by any thoughtful mind but with 
a strong impression of the duty of self govern- 
ment and development according to those sub- 
lime precepts. 

The mass of facts here gathered from a wide 
range of observation and reading, the lucid and 
philosophical arrangement of these facts in rela- 
tion to laws and general principles, and the 
Baconian method of the author's philosophy, 
give to this work a high value as a work of sci- 
ence; while yet its popular cast adapts it for 
general reading. Its practical suggestions will 
be found very useful to young men, to parents 
and others concerned in the training of youth, 
and to such as have charge of persons predis- 
posed to insanity: students and literary men 
also may be benefitted by the advice here given 
for the preservation of mind and body in a 
healthy state, and ministers may derive from it 
valuable hints for the management of persons 
under high religious excitement, and arguments 
and illustrations for the pulpit on the doctrine of 
man's depravity and accountability under the 
moral government of God, It is a book which 
we may advise any one to purchase, with an 
assurance ¢hat he will be repaid in its perusal. 


Stepp, PsycnotogicaLty Constprrep with refer- 
ence to Sensation and Memory. By Richard 
Fosgate, M.D, Physician to the;-New Yory 
State Prison at Auburn, New York: G. P. 
Putnam. 1850. 

We have in this treatise a perspicuous and 
philosophical discussion of some of the most 
mysterious phenomena of our existence. 
veneral doctrine of the author is that “ the mind 
is absolutely sleepless; and that we are depen- 
dent on external sensation for a remembrance ol 
what passes in the mind in somnolency ;” an ex- 
pansion of those fine lines of Tupper which he 
has selected as a motto; 

“ For the soul never slambereth, but is as the eye of 
the Eternal, 

And mind, the breath of God, knoweth not ideal va- 
enity: 

At night, after weariness and watching, the body sink- 
eth into sleep, 3 . 

But the mental eye is awake, and thou reasonest in 
thy dreams: 

In a dream thou mayst live a lifetime, and all be for- 
gotten in the morning.” 

That part of the theory which makes sleep 
purely a physical phenomenon is abundantly for- 
tified by facts ; but we are not quite satisfied of the 
truth of the remaining position, that the exercise 
of memory-—so common in sleep-—is entirely de- 
pendent upon the stimulus of external sensations. 
Upon this point the facts and reasonings of Dr. F. 
are plausible, but do not seem to cover the whole 
ground, The phenomena of Mesmerism, tbe 
reality of which Dr. F. concedes, are here dis- 
cussed psychologically, as are also the phena- 
mena of trance, somnambulism, and catalepsy. 
‘The style of the work is lucid and candid, and 
its positions are worthy the attention of psycho- 
logists and mental philosophers. 


A Winter px. Mapeina, anp a Summer 1Nn Spain 
anp Firorence. New York: William Hol- 
dredge, 140 Fulton-street. 

We have been fairly captivated with this vol- 
ume. Not that it makes any pretension to the 
imaginative and ornate, or indulges even by ap- 
proximation in the romantic, but because of the 
remarkable simplicity and purity of its style, 
the interest of its narrative, the naturalness of 
its deseriptions, the sagacity and justness of its 
opinions, and the healthiness of its moral tone. 
it is understood to be from the pen of Hon. John 
A. Dix, of New York ; and was written by him as 
a private journal to relieve the tedium of a voy- 
age undertaken for the health of his companion. 
The perusal of the volume has awakened in us 
a respect,—indeed an admiration—for Mr, Dix 
asa gentleman of high intellectual and moral 
culture, of studious habits, of liberal views and 
of modest worth. The book is published in 
good style and embellished with several fine 
engravings. 


A Peep at tHe Piterims in 1686. A Tale of 
Olden Times.” By Mrs. H. V. Cheney. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1850. 

This volume sheds a pleasant light over the 
first period of New England history, relieving 
the somber hues of hard winters, savage incur- 
sions, and staid religionism, with the sunny beams 
of youthfal pastimes, and romantic adventures in 
love and matrimony. It may win the youthfal 
veader, fond of romance and sentiment, toa more 
tolerant opinion of the old Puritan society. Yet 
we fear that its effect upon the whole will be to 
jead this generation to undervalue the piety of 
that hevoie age, by associating it with a cant, an 
asceticism and a bigotry, that were no part of its 
stern and earnest protest against the ungodliness 
of the times. We have even suspected the 
writer of @ purpose to depreciate the religion of 
the Puritans; but acquitting her of this, we say 
decidedly that she has failed duly to appreciate 
and honor it; and this is a serious defect in her 
otherwise unexceptionable and winning story. 

We find in the laws of the Plymouth Colony 
no such restrictions upon dress and manners as 
are referred to by our authoress, and are inclined 
to pat them in the same category with the blue 
jaws of Connecticut. There was, however, a 
law pertaining to matters matrimonial, which 
might be reénuacted in our cay with salutary 
effect : 

“Whosoever shall inveagle or endeavour to 
steal the Affeetions of any man’s Daughter, Pa- 
pil or Maid-servant without his consent or leave, 
fhe shall be punished by fine, so it extend not five 
pounds, or by corporal punishment at discretion 
of the Bench and according to the nature of the 
oflence, But if a meek Marriage be orderly 
proposed, and any master or guardian, outof any 
sinister end, or covetous desire, will not upon 
reasonable terms suffer it to be; it shall be in 
the power of the two next Magistrates, spon 
«omplaint, to hear and determine the case as they 
judge equal between both parties. 


Lecrenes AbApTED To THE Capacrry oF CutLp- 
aren. By Rev. Alexander Fietcher of Fins- 
bury chapel, London. 

Mr. Fleteher is one of the few ministers that 
ean preach well to children. These volumes 
published by the Tract Society in its most at- 
qractive style, and beaatifally illustrated, contain 
2 selection from his three voluines of sermons to 
children, which is confined chiefly to subjects of 
Biblical History and Biography, This edition 


The | 


should at once be placed in the library of every 
Sabbath-school, and in the hands of every Christ- 
ian parent. 





Harper's New Montuty Magazine. 

June to November, 1850. 
We have already, expressed our high commen- 
dation of this admirable monthly. The first vol- 
ume, embracing in all 860 pages, has been neatly 
bound for preservation in libraries, where it will 
of course find a place with all lovers of good 
miscellaneous reading. It is the cheapest as 
well as the most choice and elegant work of its 
kind, The second volume begins with an issue 
of 55,000 copies. 


Vol. 1. 


Tue Inrernarionat, A Miscellany of Litera. 
ture, Scienceand Art. New York: Stringer 
& Townsend. 

This monthly contains a variety of readable 
matter, culled from a wide range of periodical 
literature. The selections are made with good 
judgment and taste. We understand that its 
mechanical appearance is to be mach improved, 
so that one will be puzzled to choose between 
this and Harpers’ Magazine ; but as the selections 
are made by different | gee and to some extent 
from different sources, She who would be conver- 
sant with the best periodicals may well afford to 
takethem both. The INrexnationat is certainly 
a spirited competitor for the field of popular lite- 
rature. 


Sartarn’s Unton Macaztne or LiveratTure AND 
Arr. 

The December number of this choice maga- 
zine is truly superb initsexecution. It presents 
us with no less than fifteen embellishments in 
the best style of the engravers ait, and with 
thirty-five original contributions, among which 
we notice the pens of Tuckerman, Stoddart, 
Hart and Dr. Todd, and of Mrs. Ellet, Mrs. Kirk- 
land, Mrs. Eames and others, ever welcom@® 
The magazine is under the editorial conduct of 
Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, and Prof. John L. Hart. 
For sale in this city by Dewitt, Davenport & Co., 
Tribune buildings. 


Tue American Musicat Review, and Choir Sing- 
er’s Companion ; devoted to the elevation of 
Church Music and to the Progress of the Art 
zenerally. I. B. Woodbury, editor. New 

‘ork : Huntington & Savage, 216 Pearl-st. 

In the mass of periodicals which have for 
some time pressed upon our table, this unpretend- 
ing Review has again and again been crowded 
aside to wait its turn. We here make the 
amende for our seeming neglect by expressing 
our high appreciation of the literary and artistic 
value of this musical journal. Its foreign corre- 
spondence in the department to which it is spe- 
cially devoted, its historical and biographical) 
sketches relating to the culture of music and 
kindred arts, its philosophical disquisitions end 
practical examples, give io its pages a richness 
and worth seldom found in a mere journal of art. 

An admirable sketch of W. C-Bryant appeared 

ina recent number, which we should be glad 

were there room to transfer to our columns. 

The price of the Review is only fifty cents per 

annum. 


Tue History or?Xerxes. By Jacob Abbott. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Abbott selects with judgment the subjects 
of his historic pen, and canvasses them, in 
general, with vigor, discretion and grace, The 
style of publication is unique but highly appro- 
priate and attractive. 

Tue American Hovse Carrenter; A Treatise 
upon Architecture, Cornices and Moldings, 
Framing, Doors, Windows and Stairs. To- 
gether with the most important principles of 
Practical Geometry. By R. G. Jatfield, Ar- 
chitect. Fourth Edition, New York : John 
Wiley. 1850, 

This is a work of great value to builders, to 
whom it supplies, in a convenient compass and 
at a moderate cost, all needful instruction in the 
mathematical principles of their art, with ample 
illastration from wood-cuts intermingled with the 
leiter-press. For those fond of the mixed mathe- 
matics, also, though not practical mechanics, it 
is quite a readable volume. 


aa > —_ 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, 


[The following communication is from an in- 
telligent German, himself an accomplished mu- 
sician. ] 

To the Editors of the Independent : 

Perceiving an article in your paper of the 14th 
instant, on “Congregational Singing,” and being 
myself brought up in a country where the sing- 
ing is principally congregational, and seeing 
a desire on the part of a few to reéstablish con- 
gregational singing, instead of the monopolized 
singing of the choirs now so prevalent in Amer- 
ican churches, I wish to address a few words 
through your useful paper to those more imme- 
diately interested in the furtherance of this ob- 
ject. 

Itisa generally acknowledged fact, that con- 
gregational singing tends more to devotional feel- 
ing than does the music ef the best trained choir. 
The cause is easily ascertained: in the former 
the congregation engages, heart and voice, in 
the music; while in the latter, with very few ex- 
ceptions, they remain idle spectators or admirers. 
I think the truth of this statement can very easily 
be proved. Let any person who is the least 
skeptical on this subject, just take notice 
when he goes into a prayer-meeting, or into a 
church in which there is neither an organ nor a 
choir. But suppose that instead of these they 
bave a good leader, what happens then? I can 
tell him, and so can every one who has been at 
such a meeting. He will find that as the meet- 
ing draws near to a close, and when the hearers 
have had their feelings excited to devotion, they 
get more energetic in their singing, and their 
hearts and voices swell alike with joy to God, inas- 
much as they are singing the sweet songs of Israel, 
or it may be the hymns of more modern times ; 
while even the skeptic himself is irresistibly 
drawn in to mingle with the happy throng in 
that heavenly exercise, which is but a type of 
that praise which we will render to our God in 
that world which never ends. How great the 
contrast between congregational singing and the 
cold formality of the organ and choir! In the 
one case we have almost every one engaged with 
heart and voice in the praise of God ; while on 
the other hand, in almost every case, we have 
them gazing at the choir, to see if they can make 
out who sings best; or if they cannot see the 
choir, they are looking around to see who is in 
the church, and how such a one is dressed, &c., 
not even paying attention to their book, to see 
what words the choir is singing the music to ; 
and thus by the time they get to the church 
door, in coming out, their feelings are just as 
religious as when they were going in; and 
in many cases not quile as much so. I do 
not say, neither do | want any one to un- 
derstand me in this light, that the organ and 
choir are out of place in achurch ; but Ido mean 
to say, that where the organ and choir are detri- 
mental to the cause of Christianity, as they cer- 
tainly are as at present used in the church— 
I say this, they have no business in the church. 
[ do not expect that I will be able to eradicate 
the prejudice of those who have been brought 
up to hear the organ and choir in the church ; | 
only mean to propose a remedy, one which I am 
sure will easily suggest itself as being both sim- 
ple and effective. It is this: to have, in the first 
place, music books distributed through every 
pew of the church; these may belong to the 
chureh, either collectively or individually ; and 
in the .second place, for the leader to have a 
number of boards, with the names of the tunes 
printed on them, large enough to be seen from 
any part of the church, in some prominent posi- 
tion, beside the choir or organ. These boards 
being printed on both sides gives the names of 
two tunes. 

This is not intended for leaders who are deter- 
mined to monopolize the singing, and who think 
that no person in the church is able to read 
music; but it is intended for those who are 
Christians as well as leaders. 1 could wish to 
say a great deal more on this subject, but I fear 





I have trespassed too much on your time al- 





ready; but may Heaven bless both you and 
yours, for the good cause that you are engaged 
in, is the sincere wish of 
A Constant Reaper. 
—_——_ 


For the Independent. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


Take every Bible out of the land, and how 
long should we havea people fit to govern them- 
selves? Think’a moment, Christian, and answer 
to yourself. Let every man, woman, and child 
read the Bible, and be governed by its principles, 
and who would fear for the unity,and prosperity 
of the nation? Think a moment, Christian, and 
answer to yourself. Can the latter state of 
things exist unless the destitute are supplied ? 
May it not be approached if all the destitute are 
supplied? Christian, you believe that “the 
word of God is powerful ;” is “ the sword of the 
Spirit.” How will you auswer this question ? 
Christian of New York or Brooklyn! you stand 
at the great gate of our country; 200,000 immi- 
grants from under the monarchies of Europe pour 
into its widely-open portals. They pass by your 
doors. You have only to extend your hand to 
offer all of them the Bible. A large portion of 
them are destitute, and many of these are glad 
to receive it. Shall they have it? Think of 
your country and her destiny with the Bible; her 
destiny without the Bible. Will you give it! 
Think of your children, and their children. 
What shall their country be? Enlightened, 
prosperous, free, or degraded and oppressed * 
Think, as a patriot, as a Christian, and then an- 
swer. Shall we give the immigrant the Bible as 
he enters our gates? Our Bible societies feel 
that they must give them the Bible even if they 
incur a debt; and then if the Christian commu- 
nity say, “We cannot give them more than we 
have given,” then these destitute must be seat- 
tered over our land, and their children grow up 
without Bible influences, and you may live to rue 
neglect of a good opportunity. Timortny. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The following lines, received by a friend in 
Philadelphia, several weeks since, were written 
after Dr. Judson’s departure from Mau!main, to 
be used by his children asadaily prayer. Their 
publication is contrary to the expectations and 
wishes of the writer, but in view of their ex- 
ceeding beauty, and the light they cast upon the 
domestic life of Dr. Judson, the friend who re- 
ceived them assented to their publication in the 
Macedonian. 


Prayer for Dear Papa, 


BY MRS. EMILY C. JUDSON. 
Poor and needy little children, 
Savior, God, we come to Thee, 
For our hearts are full of sorrow, 
And no other hope have we. 
Out, upon the restless ocean, 
There is one we dearly love,— 
Fold him in thine arms of pity, 
Spread thy guardian wings above. 


When the winds are howling round him, 
When the angry waves are high, 
When black, heavy, midnight shadows, 
On his trackless pathway lie, 
Guide and guard him, blessed Savior, 
Bid the hurrying tempests stay ; 
Plant thy foot upon the waters, 
Send thy smile to light his way. 


When he lies, all pale, and suffering, 
Stretched upon his narrow bed, 
With no loving face bent o'er him, 
No soft hand about his head, 

O, let kind and pitying angels, 
Their bright forms around him bow; 
Let them kiss his heavy eyelids, 
Let them fan his fevered brow. 


Poor and needy little children, 

Suill we raise our ery to Thee; 
We have nestled in his bosom, 

We have sported on his knee; 
Dearly, dearly do we love him,— 

We who on his breast have lain— 
Pity now our desolation ! 

Bring bim back to us again,! 


If it please Thee, Heavenly Father, 
We would see him come once more, 
With his olden step of vigor, 
With the love-lit smile he wore ; 
But if we must tread Life’s valley, 
Orphaned, guideless and alone, 
Let us lose not mid the shadows, 
His dear footprints to thy Throne. 
Maulmain, April, 1850. 


—-—-e« 


Character of the Sacred Writers, 


The following is from an old work of Anthony 
Horneck, D.D., an English divine of the seven- 
teenth century. The thoughts are good, and the 
language will contrast the English language as 
it was then and now. The old style of spelling, 
printing capitals, and punctuation are preserved : 


“The Sacred Writers, whoever they were, for 
ought I see, were Men of very noble and generous 
Spirits, for their great Endeavor is, to instruct 
and edifie Mankind, and to teach them such 
Delights, as are fit for a rational Soul to embrace. 
I see, they exhort men to live like themselves, 
like Persons capable of conversing with God. 
[ see they are all for Preservation of Human 
Society, and to this end, they speak against 
all that’s Evil, and incourage Justice, and Peace, 
and Unity, and Charity, and Obedience to Gov- 
ernment, and all that’s Good and Holy ; and con- 
demn all Hypocrisie, commend upright Dealing, 
and Sincerity of Heart, and proseribe even those 
Sins which the World can take no Notice of, 
Sins of Thoughts, Sins of the Heart, and Sins of 
Secrecy, and urge a heatty unfeigned Love to 
our Neighbor. Their great care and solicitude 
is, that Men may not be kept unacqnainted with 
themselves; and tho’ they lived in different 
Ages, at different Times, and were of different 
Educations, yet they all agree in their great En 
deavor and Design to purifie Men’s Hearts, and 
to keep their Consciences void of Offence towards 
God and towards Men. They would have God 
worshipped and honoured like a God, in Spirit 
and in Trath, and require the Cream and Mar- 
row of our Endeavors, our dearest and tenderest 
love to be given to him, which indeed is a 
Worship fit for him that is our Supream Ruler 
and Governour, in whom we live, and have our 
Being. 

“ They condemn all Sensuality, which makes 
Men live like Beasts; and all Impatience, and 
Discontent,,which makes their Lives miserable : 
and all Pride and Haughtiness, which makes 
their near Neighbors hate and despise them; 
and all base Selfishness, which makes them un- 
compassionate. They prescribe the greatest 
Cordials against Crosses and Afilictions, for 
they promise a better Life afler this, a Life of 
everlasting Joy and Bliss; and tho’ Moses and 
the Prophets say but little of another Life in 
express Terms, yet they do it in Types and 
Shadows, and Mysterious Phrases and Actions, 
which the Prophets among the Jews in all Proba- 
bility explained to the People; and suppose 
there were no such Life, yet would the Fancy of 
it be mighty pleasing in Distresses and Calami- 
ties, and serve to bear us up under the greatest 
Burthens; and should we find nothing of that 
Nature when we come to die, to be sure there 
would be no body to laugh at us.” 


Tears, 
Think not when thou weepest 
That thy tears are vain : 
Where would be the flowers of earth, 
If there fell no rain? 
Think not when thou weepest 
That thy tears will dry ; 
If their source be pure and holy, 
They will reach the sky. 


As in outward natare 

The descent of showers 
Wakens into beauteous being 

All sweet summer flowers ; 
So the tears grief wringeth 

When our hearts are riven, 
May be nourishers of flowers “ 

hat shall blogm in heaven. 
David Holt. 


—_——e——— 


A Cosmopolite Motto for the Exhibition of 1851, 


Mr. Paxton, in his speech at Derby, which had 
sound, strong sense running like gold thread 
through every word of it, let fall a sentence, 
that, in letters of colored glass, should appear 
over the doors of the great crystal palace. He 
said—‘ He believed it was a good thing to have 
the conceit taken out of us. He had often had 
it taken out of him, but, the next morning, he 
started with new vigor, and a greater determina- 
tion to reach success.” A capital truth, with 
hope still brightening it. More; Punch suggests 
Mr. Paxton’s own words as a motto for his own 
structure. Here they are; in good, plain, unmis- 
takeable English . for the eyes and heart of John 
Bull. 

“yp 1s A GOOD THING TO HAVE THE CONCEIT TAKEN 
OUT OF Us.” 

Now, when Jobn beholds any manufacture so- 
ever, in which he, Joho, has heretofore consid- 
ered himself as eminent over all, and in which, 
to his astonishment, he confegses himself out- 
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done; let him confess to the wholeséme medi- 
cine recommended in the Paxton preseription ; 
and on the morrow morning, let him follow out 
the Paxton regimen, “starting with new vigor, 
and a greater determinatiqg to reach success.” 

Punch thought the axiom of Mr. Paxton so 
admirable, so fitting to the occasion, that he imme- 
diately forwarded a copy of the words to each of 
the Foreign Ambassadors at our Court, request- 
ing of their several Excellencies, a good trans- 
lation of the English; that the Ambassadors’ 
countrymen might, in their own language, enjoy 
and lay to heart the wisdom of the apothegm. 
In almost every instance, Punch met with the 
most frank and cordial treatment at the hands 
and pens of their Excellencies, whose various 
translations are subjoined. 


IL EST BON QUE LA PRESOMPTION NOUS SOIT EX- 
TIRPEE. 

The Frenchman, wandering along the Crystal 
Palace—or threading its six mile gallery—may, 
haply, acknowledge the beauty of this when he 
finds that he does not as yet make quite as good 
knives and forks as John at Sheffield. 


HET IS RENE GOEDE ZAAK ALS ONZE INBEELDING 
WAT GEFPNUIKT WORD, 

And the Dutchman reads and ponders this, and 
allows that butter-churns may be made in Eng- 
gland, that would not be despicable at Am- 
sterdam. . 


STA BENE CHE CI SIA TOLTA LA SOBERCCHIA OPI- 
NIONE, CHE ABBIAMO DI NOT STESSI. 

This Italian has been forwarded to Punch by 
Cardjpal Wyseman, and has at the present time 
a toWehing significance. Pope Pio Nono’s work- 
men visiting the Exhibition will, we trust, lay it 
reverently to their hearts; and so let a little of 
the conceit be taken out of them. 


HE HUMA BOA COISA O TIRAR-SE-NOS APRESUMPCAO, 


And we have little doubt that every Portu- 
guese, with the humility that is his great national 
characteristic, will touch his beaver, and own 
the touching truthfulnéss of the adage. 


Es ijt fon die Citelfeit ang uns getrieben gu haben, 

The German, with his eye upon a butt of Bar- 
clay and Perkins—-a sample quadruple XXXX— 
avill think of his own white beer, and confess 
that the product of the British vat may take the 
conceit even out of a hero from Vienna. 


ESTA BIEN QUE S£ NOS QUITE EL ALTO CONCEPTO 
QUE TENEMOS DE NOSOTROS MISMOS. 

And the Spaniard, with the words in his mem- 
ory, returns to his hotel, and calling for a glass 
of his native sherry, may haply declare, with a 
sigh, that the English wine-merchant has taken 
alt the conceit out of it. | 


FODUL CHURMEZDAN ICHLAS OLA BILIRSEK NE- 
TIGCHAIR. 

And Effendi, the Turk, strokes his beard, and, 
looking at English beauty, thinks of the flowers 
of Stamboul, and crying “ Allah Bismallah,” ¢on- 
fesses that the lovely infidels do, somehow, take 
all the conceit out of them. 


Can there be any doubt, that the Paxton axiom, 
tranSla‘ed into fifty languages, and emblazoned 
throughout the glass edifice, will do a world of 
service, proving to all nations of the world, that 
“IP IS A GOOD THING TO HAVE TIE CONCHIT 
TAKEN OUT OF Us t’—Punch. 


‘Wir.—I admire wit as I do the wind. When 
it shakes the trees it is fine; when it cools whe 
wave it is refreshing; when it steals over the 
flowers it is enchanting: but when it whistles 
through the key-hole, it is unpleasant.—Bulwer. 


Lone Prarers.—A rough-spoken lay brother 
writes—“ There has been much said lately, in 
your paper, about long sermons and long prayers. 
Had | anything to say on the subject, to. the 
readers of your paper, it would be in substance 
this: that they study to find out what qualities 
in prayer are the most acceptable to God, in 
stead of estimating them by watches and wicked 
hearts.”.—Ch. Mirror. 


‘THE ALPINE GLED SINGER. 
By William B. Bradbury. 


VONTAINING upward of 500 pages of the most 
beautiful Glee Music ever published in this country. 
A Cheap Edition. 

To meet the wants of Choirs and Musical Societies, 
and at the solicitation of numerous teachers, we have 
issued an edition of the ** ALping GLEE Sivaen” in plain 
binding, at a reduced price. 

The leading features of this new and popular book 
are, a great variety of new and beautiful Swiss Meo- 
niks harmonized 

ALPINE AND TYROLESE MELODIES, 
‘The choicest variety ever presented to American singers. 
POPULAR GERMAN PEOPLE'S OR STUDENTS’ 

SONG, 
in parts, from the pens of eminent modern German com- 
weers 
POPULAR SONGS HARMONIZED. 

A variety of the most pegems English, Seotch, and 

American Songs harmonized, 
ORIGINAL PIECES 
of the author's choicest secular compositions 
HIGHLY FINISHED PIECES. 

A select number of highly-finished four-ycice com- 
positions by Mendelssohn, Hauptmann, Creuicer, and 
others. 

OPERATIC MELODIES. 

A choice variety of light, favorite operatic melodies 
harmonized. 

FLORA’S FESTIVAL. 

A Cantata, rearranged and harmonized for adult 
choirs and classes, complete in itself as a musical recrea 
tion, and equally beautiful as disconnected as four-voice 
songig duets, solos, &c. 

VOCAL EXERCISES, &c. 

In addition to the above will be found a full set of 
Vocal Exercises for choirs and singing classes, chiefly 
from Panseron, together with Lablache’s celebrated in- 
structions for the eultivation and management of the 
voice, the whole constituting a work for all classes of 
singers, we believe, ‘* net 3 little in advance ef anything 
of the kind that has appeured in this country.” 

The book is for sale in Detroit by A. MeFannu; 
Cleveland, 8. Brannand; Chieago, 8. C. Griggs & Co. ; 
Cinoinnati, Wm. H. Moore & Co.; and by Looksellers 
generally. 

M. H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
199 Broadway, New York. 
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LEAVITT’S CHRISTIAN LYRE. 

N ARK H NEWMAN & CO. are the publishers 

i of the ‘* Cupgistian Lyre, a Collection of Hymns 
and Tunes for Social Worship, Prayer Meetings, and 
{evivals of Religion. By Joshua Leavitt.” 2 vols. in 
one, I8mo., pp. 540. Price $6 per dozen, When this 
work was first published, twenty years ago, it was wide- 
ly weleomed by warm-hearted Christians of all denomi- 
nations, as a most seasonable and useful labor. Wher- 
ever the churches prepared themselves for holding pro- 
tracted meetings, it became almost a matter of course 
that some copies of the Cuxistian Lyre were to be 
procured, to furnish the most appropriate hymns and 
tunes. Many instances were known of persons savingly 
converted under its music. It led to the delightful prac- 
tice of singing at the daily worship of hundreds of fam- 
ilies. Sopfe original bymns by Rev. Drs. Waterbury 
and J. W. Alexander, Key. W. Mitchell, Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, and others, were received with much interest. The 
music was much of it selected, and all of it harmonized 
under the supervision of Deodatus Dutton, Jr., of Mon- 
son, a sun of song, whose early decease in this city, just 
as he was prepared to enter the work of the ministry, 
was deeply lamented by the friends alike of music and of 
religion. As the work is stereotyped, the original form 
is kept without alteration. 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
101-tf 1:9 Broadway, New York. 


” WILLIs's NBW VOLUMB 
Of Church Chorals and Choir Studies, 


HLS choicest yet nas volume of Church Music, 

by Richard Storrs Willis, is now ready. It con- 
tains three fourths of entirely new materials, compris- 
ing: 
Seeman Curorais, harmonized in a style pure, easy, 
flowing, and chaste, peculiarly grateful in choir perform- 
ance, and resembling the musigal arrangements of no 
other book. , 

Cuorm Srvpies, or choice tunes progressively arranged 
(by a separate index), from the simplest and easiest to 
the most elaborate. This novel and peculiar feature 
commends itself to all choirs, singing classes, and lovers 
of sacred song, who aim at progressive advancement in 
vocalization, or at combining musical pleasure with mu- 
sical progress. ‘ i 

Pre.cpk, or a condensed introductory treatise on the 
history, character, and differing styles of church music; 
comprising information which should be in the posses- 
sion of every intelligent mind, musical or unmusical, 
upon a subject, for the first time, it is believed, similarly 
treated. 

Price $4.50 per dozen, siugle copies 50 cents. 

Published by CLARK, AUSTIN & SMITH, 

101-tf 205 Broadway, New York. 


BRADBURY’'S 
SABBATH-SCHOOL MELODIES. 

HE beautiful and appropriate music in “ Brapsrry’s 
T Sapnatu-Scuoor. Mer.opres,” and the very low 
price at which it is sold is giving the book a very gen- 
eral introduction into Sabbath-schools in all parts of the 
country. Superintendents and leaders of singing whe 
have not yet examined it, are furnished with a copy free 
of charge for examination. 4 

The book contains 144 peges, and is sold at 124 cents 
by the quantity. Orders answered from the Depository 
of the Am. 3. 8. Union in New York, or by the pub- 
lishers MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 

: 199 Broadway. 
New York, Sept. 10th, 1850. - 93-tr 
Pilgrim's Progress. 

OW OPEN at Washington Hall, 598 Broadway, 
N near Hlouston-street, the Panorama of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Prog@ss. Doors open at 7—to commence at 
Tj o'clock. Admittance 50 cents—Children half price. 
Family ‘Tickets, admitting 4 persons, $1. Tickets to be 
obtained at the Bookstores and at the door. 

An Afternoon Exhibition oa Weduesdays and Satar- 
days, at 3 o'clock. 103-4¢ 

THE ‘THIRD EDITION OF 
“New York: Past, Present, and Futare.” 
By E. Porrer Berorn, A.M. 
red from official sources. Published by Prall, 
Lewis & Co., and fersale by Booksellers throu t the 
United States and the Canadas. The publishers have 
made arrangements by which they have , and will 
continue to bind with the above, the 
AMERICAN ADVERTISER, 
a reference work for sers, containing the cards of 
merchants and man rers in every line of business, 
PRALL, LEWIS & CO., Publishers, 
86-20¢ 76 Nassau-street, 








East Broadway Classical Institute. 
T'S subscriber having suececded Mr. Tracy in his 
School, offers to the old patrons and to others that 
may faver him with their patro’ . most decidedly in- 
creased educational facilities, inferlor to none enjoyed in 
this city. Forterms and other particulars inquire at the 

Institute, 153 Last Broadway. 

Rev. H. J. DAVID, Principal, 
102-26 


HE WINTER TERMof Mrs Thalheimer’s School 
for Young Ladies, 227 Washington-st., Brooklyn, 
will commence on Monday, Dee. 2d. One or two pupils 
will be received into the family of tho Principal. For 
references and terms apply at the above address. 102-4t 


Schoo! for Young Ladies. 


OS. 11 and 13 CARROLL PLACE, Bleecker-st. 
(entrance to the School No. 13), New York. Prof. 
Henry P. Tarpan, D.D., Principal. 

This Institution is replete with accommodations and 
facilities for the education of Young Ladies, both as 
day and boarding scholars. Pupils of all ages are re- 
ceived, and arranged into properly azsorted classes, un- 
der the instructiou of competent and experienced teach- 
ers. All thy branches which enter into a thorough and 
polite education, are comprised in the course of instrue- 
tion. Besides attending to the general superintendence 
of the School, the Principal devo'es several hours a day 
to instructing the higher classes. Young ladies who 
wish to pursue the higher branches of science and lite- 
rature, will find here ample provisions. ‘The aim of the 
Principal is to make this institution in every respect 
desirable to parents for the education of their daugh- 
ters. ‘The ensuing school year commences September 
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Schools, Families, and Teachers. 
HECKS ON THE U.S. SCHOOL AGENCY, 293 
Broadway, procure negotiations with the best Insti- 
tutions, Families and ‘Teachers, unrit. svrrep, and are 
selling to subscribers at the rate of one per cent, on one 
year’s compensation. Employers who take checks for 
themselves and their teachers shall be entitled to a third 
check, equal to the first. No charge for procuring pu- 
pils. District Schools supplied for $2 per annum, in ad- 
vance, for each department. ‘Teachers’ registering fee 
$1, in advance. Apply early, full, and post paid. Ke- 
ferences exchanged. Office hours, 8 to 12, and 1 to 5 
o'clock. Special days for ‘Teachers and Employers, 
bursdays to Saturdays, inclusive. City patrons visited 
if desired. Established 1847. Correspondence through- 
out the Union. 

101-5t E. H. WILCOX, Proprietor, 

Quaboog Seminary. 

iE Winter ‘Term of this Institution, under the 

charge of D. M. Kimeat, with male and female as- 
sistants, will commence on Wednesday, Dec. 4th, and 
continue 11 weeks. 

This Institution is pleasantly located in Warren, on 
the line of the Western Railroad, about midway between 
Springfield dnd Worcester. This location, easy of ac- 
cess, and among a temperate, industrious, and moral 
people, is regarded as peculiarly favorable to the pur 
poses of education : 

Board can be obtained in good families at from $1.50 
to $2 per week. 

Tuition from $4 to $5 per term. 

Particular attention will @iven to all who may wish 
to | repare for teachers. 

The Principal will receive a few lads into his family, 
and exercise over them a parental supervision. 

CHARLES SMITH, President. 

Warren, Noy. 18, 1850. 103-tf 





Water-Cure Institutes—City and Country. 
R. TRALL receives Patients at the commodious 
City establishment, 15 Laight-street, and at Oyster 

Bay, L. J. Communication daily between these places 

by steamboat and railroad. General practice attended 

to. Consultations $95. 101-4t 
THE WORKS OF 
REV. LEONARD WOODS, D.D., 
In5 vols. 8vo. Third Edition. $10. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
Nos. 17 anv 19 Cornutit, Bosyox, Pre.isuers. 
HE numerous friends ef the venerable Dr. Wooda, 
both in this country and in England, will hail with 
pleasure the announcement that the third edition of his 
valuable works is called for at so early a day after their 
first issue. So large and rapid a demand for a work of 
this magnitude is certainly an auspicious omen for the 
future, and a most flattering testimonial to the reverend 
author that he has not labored in vain. ‘That he bas 
accomplished his arduous task with uncommon ability, 
cannot be doubted. Our part of the labor as publish- 
ers is now to be performed, and it is with pleasure that 
we enter upon this duty. Our contract with the author 
gives us the exclusive control of the work for this 
country and England, and it is our determination to 
issue these volumes in a style which shall be a credit to 
the American Press, as they certainly are to the Amer- 
ican Pulpit. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

So numerous baye been the testimonials in favor of 
Dr. Woods’s Works, both in this country and in Eng- 
land, coming from the most distinguished Divines of the 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and Baptist churches, 
and also from the pens of the ablest reviewers connected 
with the Religious Periodical Press, that we have found 
it difficult to select to so limited an extent as is neces- 
sary for a newspaper notice. 

Rev. Dr, Burduavrites from London as follows : 

The works of Dr. Woods have to me, [ must say, a 
peculiar charm. They have a vividness of thought and 
language, as well as an accuracy of Scriptural truth, 
and a healthy soundness of theological system, which 
very many readers will be prepared to value. 

The Editor of the London Evangelical Magazine closes 
a long notice thus : 

We earnestly recommend these valuable works to our 
younger ministers, and especially to students in theo- 
logy. In our judgment they c:nnot find an uninspired 
ae more worthy of their acquaintance and their con- 
fidence. ° 
From Rev. Sam. C. Jackson, Nathan Munroe, and Rev. 

Dr. Labaru, Presidents of Middlebury College. 

The Works of Dr. Woods will be wanted and will be 
obtained by the great mass of Evangelical ministers in 
this country, as the most approved body of divinity in 
our language, and as affording essential light on those 
diffieult and controverted questions which all ministers 
wish to investigate. Moreover, the language is so 
simple and intelligible that a vast many private Chris- 
tians will delight to place them in religious libraries. 
From Rev. Drs, Sears, Ripley, and Hackett, of Newton 

The ologic val Si hoe l. 

‘The good sense, the mature piety, the ample know- 
ledge, the unionof caution, accuracy and decisicn, which 
ebaracterize Dr. Woods, will secure for his collected 
works a place among the most valuable productions in 
theology 

From Rev Dr, Cummings, Portland, Me. 

Dr. Woods's theological sentiments are eminently 
sound and Seriptural. He has a well-balanced and dis- 
criminating mind. He always discusses controverted 
points with the meekness of wisdom. He is a complete 
master of the Saxon English tongue. His style is clear 
and transparent. In his hands the most knotty and 
complicated subjects are unraveled and laid open 

The Editor of the Noy: Evangelist, writes -— 

It is a work of rare merit, embodying the results of 
fifty years’ careful investigation. An eminent minister 
of New England recently said to us, that he considered 
the works of Dr. Woods the most perfect system of theo- 
logy in the world. 

From the Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

‘The great characteristic of these works is their clear- 
ness. The author always makes himself understood. 
We believe he has vigorously and satisfactorily unfolded 
the great system ef the orthodox faith. 

From Rev. Dr. Hodge, in Princeton Review. 

Dr. Woods has erected an enduring monument to his 
memory, which we doubt not will long be cherished 
with affection and respect. All the works here collected 
bear the impress of a perspicacious, wise, and devout 
mind, and may be recommended to a very large class 
of readers as a store-house of Theological Truth. We 
hope to have an opportunity of presenting a more ex- 
tended estimate of the character of these volames. 

We have been favored with similar expressions of 
opinion from other professors, and from various minis- 
ters of high standing in different parts of the country. 
But perbaps the best testimonials of all is the fact that 
these works have been introduced in large numbers into 
several ‘I heological Seminaries, and are studied by those 
who are preparing for the ministry—and all this with 
the approbation of the professors. 

For sale in New York by 
ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS, 
M. W. DODD, and 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO. 


Removal. 
AN NOSTRAND & TERRETT, Booksellers and 
Stationers, have removed to their new and commo- 
dious store, 
No. 123 FULTON-STREET, 
next door below Nassau-street, where they offer for sale, 
at the lowest prices for casn, a fall assortment of Agri- 
cultural, Theologicg!, Classical, School, and Miscella- 
neous Books. Blank Books, Stationery, &c. 
Congregational Psalms and Hymns, all sizes and bind- 
ings, at publishers’ prices 102-3 


The Fugitive Slave Law, 
RIED by the Old and New Testaments; by Jos. P. 
Thompsen, Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle. 
This cengtint is published and for sale by MARK H. 
NEWMAN & CO., 199 Broadway. Price 124 cents 
1 ingle, or $1 per dozen. 102-tf 


Dr. Cheever's New Hymn Book, 
CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 

SELECTION of Hymns and®funes, designed for 
A Social and Private Worship in the Leeyure-room 
and the Family. ‘The Hymns are selected and edited by 
Rey. G. B. Cheever, and the Tunes appropriate are ar- 
ranged by J. E. Sweetser, Organist and Leader of the 
Choir in the Church of the Puritans, New York. 

This Work cannot fail te meet the wants of the Chris- 
tian community in their Private and Public Worship. 
Price 624 cents. Published b 

103-4t A. 8. BARNES & CO., 51 John-st. 


Account Books, 


PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, . 
77 Matwen-Lane, 
MPORTERS and Manufacturers, offer all articles in 
their line at the lowest price, by the quantity or at 
retail. Buank Booxs all sizes and styles; books made 
to pattern; Wrirtne Pavers, various qualities, also 
Note, Tissue, Drawing, Perforated, Tracing, Colored, 
&e. ENVELOPS, GOLD PENS, 
Portfolios, Writing Desks, Serap Books, Gold Pen and 
Pencil Cases, Card Cases. Pearl ies Inktrays, 
Glass Paper Weights, &c. &c. 
COPY YOUR LETTER 
by the use of Francis’s Manifold Writer. Letters and 
copies are written at the same time. Copying and No- 
tariel Presses cheap. Diaries for 1851, from the small 
Pocket to full size Cap, some extra finish. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, Stationers, 
77 Maiden-Lane. 


103-6t 














100-13¢t 


LEASANT rooms, furnished or unfurnished, and 

Board, wanted by a gentleman and his wife in a 

quiet, Christian family, where there will be few or no 

other boarders. ‘Below Chambers-street preferred. Ad- 

dress, with réal name, J. D., box 1613, Post-office. 
108-2t* 

Olmstead’s Patent Stoves, 

For Hats, Cavecnes, Stores, Panvors, Orricrs, &c 

HE subseriber would call the attention of those 

in want of Stoves, to his complete assortment of the 

most approved patterns of Heating and Cooki et te 

lso 





Goods, Miea, Stove Ornaments and Trimmings. Stoves 
cleaned, prepared, and x up at short notice and little 
i. ae 





, an 
e . ANDREWS, Successor to F. H. Trow- 
bridge, 210 Water-st. 103-13 


Successor of C. Tracy. - 











Alexander on the Pralms—Complete. a 

7 S. Translated and y Rev. 
a. retort DD. 3 ae The third 
volume is now ready, also new editions of vols. 1 and 2. 


# earned without prdostie’ it furnishes minis- 
snc eiite a needed critical auxiliary, and yet may be 
eonsulted with pleasure and ease by the common peo- 

.’—Hartford Herald. 

“ We welcome this as a valuable contribution to the 
religious literature of the day. It is a work of great 
study and research, the —_ et ehh oe bee 
togeiher in h form to adapt them not only 
giao, but also to the more general reader.”—Albany 

gister 


“The work before us we think well adapted to meet 
the wants of the time. Those who love to read the 
Psalms in private, as well as public expounders of the 
word, will find in the sug: ive nature of the explava- 
tions abundant themes for meditation and remark. We 
cannot but feel that the result of Professor Alexander's 
labors will be, to lead the pious, thirsty soul to the en- 
joyment of deeper and more refreshing draughts of these 
purifying and life-giving waters. We predict for it a 
wide circulation and coéxtensive. usefulness.”—N. Y’. 
Evangelist. 

“ This work is designed to assist students in ascertain- 
ing the sense of.the inspired text, with as little waste of 
words as possible. In sbort, it contains just so much 
as it should contain, and nothing more.”—Christian 
Intelligencer. 

‘* There is no parade of learning, but the results of the 
profoundest learning are given in such language, that a 
plain man may understand and appreciate, better than 
ever before, the strains of the sweet singer of Israel.” — 
N.Y. Recorder. 

* We would commend it to the public as a rich and 
valuable exposition of this interesting portion ef the 
sacred volume. With the aids it offers, many will read 
the Psalms with fresh delight, as it will enable them to 
understand as they never have betore, the peculiar force 
and beauty of those hallowed songs of Zion.”—Chris- 
tian Observer. 

“This is a work honorable alike to the profound 
acholarship of its author, and to the biblical literature 
of our country. There are few persons who know s0 
much concerning this portion of the Seriptures, even 
those who have been most devoted to this kind of study, 
but will feel that the author of this work has opened to 
them many ‘green pastures’ of which they had no know- 
ledge betore.”— Albany Argus. 


“This work, by one of the.ripest biblical scholars 
and soundest theologians in this country, promises to 
supply a want which bas long been felt by ministers. 
The work has been exeented with thoroughness, eminent 
fidelity, and with the soundness of judgment which is so 
marked an element of Dr. Alexander’s mind.”-—Chris- 
tian Secretary. 

“To the student of Scripture, and especially to the 
clergy, it will prove a truly valuable aid. It will, of 
course, be best understood and appreciated by those con- 
versant with the original ; and yet the careful and intel- 
ligent, although unlearned reader, will find much in it 
which he can understand, and which will assist his com- 
prehension of this delightful portion of God's word.”— 
The Presbyterian. 

**A very valuable commentary upon the Psalms is 
here presented to American scholars. It is accurate, 
dense, and replete with the results of diligent investiga- 
tion, and of a liberal scholarship; yet it is simple also, 
and practical, and shows everywhere the easy and pow- 
erful self-restraint of one who knows at first precisely 
what he would say, and who possesses the indispensable 
art of knowing when he has done.”—-.N, V’. Independent 


“It isa splendid exegetical work, and places its au- 
thor at once in the highest rank in this department of 
literature. Such a work could only be written by such a 
man as Dr. Alexanier, as it demands not only a pro- 
found knowledge of biblical and clas:ical literature, but 
a thorough acquaintance with the ancient languages.” 
— Knickerbocker Magazine. 


Pror. Boyn’s Eprrion. 


MILTON'S PARADISE 4LOsT, 

With Notes Explanatory and Critical. Edited by Prof. 
James R. Boyd. 1 vol, 12mo., without engravings ; 
1 vol. Svo., full gilt and engravings. 

“A more beautiful edition of Milton we have never 
seen.” —Albany Argus. 

“The work will be found very useful for schools, as 
well as pleasant and instructive for general perusal.”’— 
Evangelist. 

“In his notes to this poem he displa#s extensive re- 
search and varied learning.” — Presbyterian. 

** We confess for ourselves a new interest for the work 
in this dress, and we commend it to all readers.” — Bult 
Patriot. 


Baxer & Scrisner’s Latest Prerications. 

Mrs. Grorge’s Qurens or Sparx; 2d vol. 

Lire Here anp Turre, by N. P. Willis; 2d edition 

Grahame, orn Yourn anp Manuoop; 1 vol. mo. 

Reminiscences or Conerrss, by C.M. Marsh. 1 vol, 
12mo., with portrait of Webster. 2d edition. 

Tue Hvevenors 1x Froripa, or the Lily and ‘Totem, 
by W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Mas, Ex.et’s Domestic History or THe REvoLvrTien 
1 vol. 

Meoicat Detvsions, by Dr. W. Hooker, author of 
** Physician and Patient.”” 1 vol. 12mo. 

Cunisrianity IN tHe East, by Rey. H. G. O*Dwight 
1 vol. 

Cneap Epition of tur Comriere Works or Rev. J. 
M. Mason, D.D, 4 vols. 12mo., with portrait. 

INDIA AND THE Hinpoos, by Rey. F. D. W. Ward. 1 
vol. 12mo., with illustrations and map. 

Tue Farners or tur Desert; being an account of 
the Origin and Practice of Monkery, &c., by Rey. Dr 
Henry Kuffner. 2 vols. 12mo. 

BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
56 Park Row and 145 Nassan-st. 


THE MOTHER'S MAGAZINE, 
ND FAMILY JOURNAL, edited by Mrz. Exiza- 
beTu Sewenw and Myron Fincu. 
PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTORS. 

Rev. J. N. Danforth; Rev. Samuel Irenwus Prime; 
Rey. Ansel D. Eddy, D.D.; Rev. John S. C. Abbott; 
Rey. P. H. Fowler; Rev. E. D. Kinney; Wm. Oland 
3ourne, Hsq.; Rev. Prof. Alden; Rev. F. C. Wood 
worth; Rev. Robert Sewell; Mrs. St. Simon; Mrs. 
Sarah W. Brooks ; ‘Thos. Hastings, Esq., &e. 
PROSPECTUS OF VOLUME NINETEEN, 185 

The Mother's Magazine and Family Journal enters 
upon the nineteenth year of its existence with a strength 
and vigor corresponding with its aye, and presents its 
kind salutations to its numerous patrons and friends, 
many thousands of whom haye made its acqugjutance 
during the past year. ; 

It is due to the publie to state that the Editors and 
Contributors of the Magazine and Journal, are all Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists ; and that the general 
character of the Magazine will continue to be in har- 
mony with those who entertain Pedobaptist views; such 
as Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Reformed Dutch, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, &e. &e. &e. 

ENLARGEMENT AND INCREASE OF EMBELLISHMENTS. 

The extensive patronage bestowed upon the Magazine 
and Journal, bas induced the Publisher to increase the 
length and width of its pages, thus making the volume 
for 1851 contain, in bulk, upwards of one hundred and 
twenty pages more of reading matter than any previous 
volume, being an inerea e equal to one-third, or four en- 
tire numbers of the Magazine. 

This addition to its size, together with the Steel En- 
gravings, Music, and the numergus Wood Engravings, 
renders it gltogether the largest, cheapest, and most 
richly-embellished Magazine, of any similar periodical 
published in the known world. It is confidently beliey- 
ed, that for no other Magazine does the subscriber so 
fully receive the value of the money paid, as for the 
Mother's Magazine and Family Journal. 

The January number is flow published with the follow- 
ing rich and interesting table of contents: 

1. The Maternal Meeting, Editorial, with a large and 
beautiful wood engraving; 2, The Opening Year, by 
Kev, J. N. Danforth ; 3, Maternal Faithfulness K eward- 
ed; or the Memoir of James Beaoh Hyde; 4, A Daugh- 
ter’s Loye, hy Rey. Samuel Irenwus Prime ; 5, The 
Seripture Talisman; 6, The Baptized Children of the 

Church, Editorial, an article urging the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of parents toward their baptized children ; 
7, Natural Bridge of Virginia, tditorial, with a splendid 
steel engraving; 8, The Infant Sleeper, Poetry, by Wm 
Oland Bourne, Esy.; 9, Jericho, Ancient and Modern, 
Editorial, with a fine wood engraving; 10, A Chapter 
on Teazing ; 11, Novel Reading, by Mrs. H. C. Conant ; 
12, A Sad Funeral ; 13, Don’t Fret ; 14, The Cold Water 
Boy, by Rev. F. C. Woodworth, with a wood engraving ; 
15, An Immortal Child ; 16, Duty of Family Prayer, by 
Rev. Charles A. Geodrich ; 17, The New Dress; 18, A 
Strict Regard to Trath ; 19, Homes ; 20, The Teeth. 


Yearly Subscription only One Dollar, in Advance, 
Four copies one year, in advance - - + 8,00 
Seven copies “ wd - - - ‘ 
Ten copies # 4 ss Sigh 7.00 
Fifteen copies ‘* 3 - : - - 10.00 

(rc Blank Constitutions for Maternal Associations 
may be had gratis, on application at the office of the 
Magazine and Journal. 

Local, traveling, and lecturing agents, are wanted in 
every section of the country, to obtain subscribers, and 
to sell the bound volume for } also, the Mothers’ 
Hymna Book. The uound volu 1850 is the rich- 
est in contents and embellishments ever published, aud 
is one of the most saleable books inthe market. Clergy. 
men, theological students, and others, will find this the 
most profitable field of usefulness afforded by any similar 
periodical. Agents by securing the January number, ean 
canvass through the months of November and December, 
for the ensuing year. 

fry Specimen numbers always sent gratis, to Agents 
and others. All coramuniéations should be post-paid, 
and addressed to MYRON FINCH, Publisher, 

100-3teow 116 Nassau st., New York. 


EHOLDEN’S MAGAZIN®B. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 185i. 

OLDEN’S enters on its seventh volume with the 

January number, and the publishers now specially 
invite the attention of the American people to the peeu- 
liar advantages it offers, arising from its extraordinary 
CHEAPNESS, combined with an unsurpassed excellence. 
It is afforded at One Dottar a year, while it is twice 
as large as many of the dollar magazines, and is filled 
with original American literature of the highest char- 
acter. 

The purpose of the editors is to furnish a magazine at 
sa 8 a price as to be within the reach of the hum- 
blest, and so excellent as to be prized by the most intel- 
ligent—which shall be mentally invigorating, enlighten- 
ing, inspiring, and practical, and which, possessed of a 
liberal, progressive, and earnest spirit, shall be taken to 
the homes and to the hearts of the American people— 
welcomed for its liveliness, remembered for its instruc- 
tion, and cherished for its genigl sentiment. ‘They expe- 
rience sincere satiafgction in knowing that by the carry- 
ing out of their purpose American genius is fostered, 
and that already tHolden’s has had the privilege of in- 
troducing to the favorable regard of the country several 
authors of rare ability. 

A choice company of contributors have been attracted 
to the Magazine by sympathy with its spirit and admi- 
ration of the enterprise, whose devotion is evijenved by 
the force and elegance of their articles. 

Rev. Henry Giles; yho favorite authoress of “ Susy 
L.’s Diary ;” M. Chase; the Misses Carey; 
Caroline Cheseboro’; J. T. Headley ; Prof. Alden; F 
Saunders; and others of the best writers are its contri- 
butors. 

The I-uvsteations of blolden’s are no unmeanin 
fancy pieces, but tasteful Sxercues of American and 
Dp scenery, and Porrrarrs of the leading wen 
of the age. 

Brograruy, Literary Reviews, and the Fine Arts, 
will receive povtal attention. ‘The series of “ Uses and 
Abuses” will be continued, and also the Puirrr Por- 
TRAITS. 

it is a universal wonder that such a ine can be 
afforded at =p small a price. [t can i. only by 
having an immense ci ion, 

The terms are Une Dollar a year, in advance. A club 
of six supplied for $5, and one of twenty for $16, with 
a free copy to the forwarder of it. 

Specimen numbers farnished gratis. 

Address, post-paid, ie LER & DIETZ, 

No. N 


assau-st., New York. 
(i Canvassers wanted thr. the count The 
January No. will be issued ¢ 








y in December or their 
accommodation. 102-2t& cow? 
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at the chapel. ve 
THE WHLL-SPRING. 
S the seventh volume ef this popular little Sabbath- 
A Schooi paper closes with Dee. 27th, it is desirable for 
all who wish to be subscribers to volume @ght, com- 
meneing January 3d, 1851, in order to have their volume 
complete should send in their orders by the 20th of Dec. 
The paper is published weekly by the Mass. S. 5. So- 
ciety, No. 13 Cornhill, Boston, Terms at the espe | 
in Boston: Single eopy 35 cents; three copies to one ad- 
dress 81; ter to one address $3 ; twenty or upward to 
one address, 25 cents a copy. From these terms there 
will be no vatiations—payable in all eases in advanec. 
Orders for the above, and all communications relatin 
to the business of the Society, orders for books, and 
moneys for Books, Donations, Life-Membership, &e., 
2.8 } essed to 
&c., should be addre t Ppa 
Mass. ociety, 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
N. B.—In order to furnish the Well-Spring at the low 
price we do, two weeks’ papers are printed on one sheet, 
and are ready to deliver together—so that subscribers 
who pay for the conveyance ef their papers by express 
or otherwise, may find it for their interest to have them 
once in two weeks, instead of once a week. Many of 
our subseribers receive four weeks’ papers at onee, with 
the Herald and Day-Spring, or Am, Messenger, to save 
expense. Others can be supplied in the same way if 
ish. 101-5 
Sitnation Wanted, ; 
WIDOW LADY, an experienced and efficient 
A house-keeper, accustomed to the superintendence of 
a family, desires a situation as house-keeper in the city. 
Ketg without family, she would devote herself wholly 
to the interests of her employer. ‘The best recommen- 
dations can be furnished. Apply at 12 Leroy Place, 
Lleecker-street. 102-1f 


Yemperance Dining Saloon. 

MVHE SUBSCLIBERS take this method of informin 

business men and the public, that they have opene 
a spacious Dining Salooa on Temperance principles, at 
No. 12 Bexawan-syueer, near the Brick Church, where 
all the variety of refreshments of Meat#, Puddings, Pas- 
trv, &c., with Tea and Coffee, are neatly prepfted and 
promptly served to all who favor them with a call. 
Meats in various forms, 6 cents per plate ; ‘Tea and 
Coffee 3 cents per cup. {G- Call and see. 
JOHN S. SAVERY, 
SYLVESTER CHANDLER. 


DENTISTRY. 
DR. CHARLES 8. ROWELL, 
No. 11 Cuamerrs-strert, New York, 

WONFINES his attention to the practice of Dentistry 

y in all its various and from his long expe 
rience in his professioa, he feels assured of rendering the 
most perfect satisfaction, - 

He would invite the attention of the public to his 

Premio Incornuptiere ‘TReTu, 
which he will insert cither on Gold Plates, by Atmos- 
pheriec Pressure cr otherwise, and which cannot be sur- 
passed in this or any other country. 

‘The improvements which he has introduced have ren- 
dered these Teeth perfeet for Speech, Mastication, and 
natural appearance. 

‘The instruments which he uses in bis profession are of 
the very latest improved invention, and are unsurpassed 
in variety and quality. 


99. 123t 


ranches ; 


Dr. R. would also invite the attention of the public 

to his 
Premium txooraveriste Geu-Trern. 

These ‘Teeth have won the admiration of all who have 
seen them, and the warm approval and recommendation 
of all who have used or worn them 

They imitate the natural appearance of the gum and 
teeth so closely as to defy the strictest serutiny 

He confidently assertg that they are a better and 
cheaper @@icle than was ever before offered to the 
public. 

DENTRIPICE 
selected from the y ery best 
himself. Cl 
103-4t 


é Is, and prepared by 
tLES &. ROWELLL, 
No. 11 Chambers-street 


Rich and Elegant Carpets, 


SMITH & HNAPP, 
BROADWAY (opposite City Hall), 
ie Ae invite attention to their stock of new and 
choice Carpetings, composing the largest and best 
ut in the city, embracing every variety 
ity, and containing many new patterns 
never before exhibited, and only to be found at their 
warehouse. f 
Rich Velvet and Tapestry 
patterns and colors, 
Crosby & Son 
Super Moglish Brussels Carpets, 
= . Three-Ply, 
~ Ingrain Carpets, with all other articles 
with the trade 
a large stock of well-seasoned English and Amer 
ican Chil Cloths, from the best manufacturer 
These goods being of their own importation, they are 
enabled to sel them on terms that offer peculiar induce- 
ments {0 ensto 


Your patronage i 


selected ass 
of style an 


y Carpets, of the most elegant 
from the eclebrated manufactory olf 


‘“s 
connecte 
Alsoa 


3 respec tfally solicited 
SMITH & KNAPP, : 
101-26 204 Broadway. 
Blue Canton China. 
BBENEZER COLLAMORG, 


243 DReoaDWay, near Stewart's, 


xl an invoice of this very durable 
Ware, for sale by the Set or Picee. 
Also, Covered Vegetable Dishes, separate. 
BROOKLYN FLINT GLASS, 

Ik. C. has now on band a complete assortment of rich 
cut and engraved Glass from this very eclebrated manu- 
factory. 

_Also, ENGLISH, FRENCH and BOHEMIAN Cut, 
Colored, and Engraved Glags—all of which will be sold 
at low prices, ° 


AS just receiv 


PRENCUL AND ENGLISH CHINA, 

Dinner, ‘lea, and Toilet Sets—to which the attention of 

the public is respectfully invited. 
FANCY GOODS, 

_ Bisque Figures, Cologne Bottles, Bouquet Holders, 
Vases, Match Boxes, Alumets, &c.. together with a va- 
riety of Faney Articles, both useful and ornamental 
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Porcelain Closet and Plug Basins. 
HE subscribers have received from their friends at 
Vierzon, Franoe, a full supply of a new article of 
French China Closet and Plug Basins. These articles, 
made in 
FRENCH PORCELAIN, 
are far superior to the Engli-h ones, on account of the 
superior quality of the ware, and Warrantei never to 
corrod:, and will be sold in large or small quantities at 
about the same rates as the i-nglish earthen ones. 
WORAM & HAUGHWOUT, 
561 Broadway. 


M. A. & 8. Root’s Daguerreotype Rooms, 
SovTHWEST CORNER OF Broapway anp FRANKLIN-St 
M A. & S. ROOT, celebrated for years as Daguer- 

e rian Artists in Philadephia, bave opened a mag 
nificently furnished Sirk of Rooms, in the ost fash 
ionable part of the city (No. 368 Lroadway, corner 
Franklin-st.), where, having an ADMIRAELY ARRANGED 
Lian’, they flatter themselves that they will be able to 
furnish Daguerreotype Likenesses, equal in finish, acen- 
racy and elfect, to anything of the kind in the world 
They bave reevived six Mepars from the various Insti- 
tutes and Fairs of our country, for their superior produc- 
tions. ‘They invite the public to visit their Kooms, and 
examine their GALLERY OF LIKENESSES of the 
most distinguished people. 93. 13" 

UTILE DULCI, 
Frank’s Aromatic Soda and Seid:its, 
HE SODA is a most grateful and refre shing bever- 
age, calculated for all seasons as a regulator to the 
system: and wherever it is used in families it bas re- 
ceived most hearty commen ations, It needs but one trial 
to ensure for it a permanent sale. 
Packed in air-tight bexes, containing 18 tumblers 
each, at 25 cents per box, 
Prepared with sugar, containing 12 tumblers each, at 
25 cents per box. ; 
The approbation secured for Frank’s Aromatic Soda 
has induced an attempt to improve on the Seidlitz, and 
in the judgment of eminent practitioners of medicine, 
the object is accomplished with the most satisfactory re 
sults. Packed in air-tight boxes, at 37 cents per box, 
A liberal discount allowed to the trade. 

Prepased oniy by Frank Meers, M.D., Chemist and 
Apothecary for the Aromatic Soda Company. 

JAMES H. BEARDSLEY, Agent. 
Principal Office No. 87 Nassau-st., NewYork. 
Wholesale and Ketail. Seef. 


DIETZ, BROTHER & CO., 
Nos. 139 Wittiaw anv 13 Joun-staerrs, New York, 
Manufacturers of every variety of 

Solar and Camphene Lamps, Spirit Gas Lamps, 
CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIKAN DOBES, 

_ HALL LANTERNS AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
GAS FAKTURKES of all kinds made to order, and 
Service Pipe put in buildings. Also, importers of 
FRENCH MECHANICAL or CAKCEL LAMPS, 
jlobes, Chimneys and Wicks, of the best quality—and 

1 articles in their line of business. ‘They are also 
manufacturing CALIFORNIA GOLD KETORTS, of 
two sizes, suitable for Miners. 

Orders by mai] promptly attended io. 


_, PORCEEaIN. eee 
D. G, & LD. HAVILAND, 47 JOWN-STREFT. 


HAVILAND & CO., Lowoges, Prancr. 
D G. & D. il. would respectfully inform the public 
e that they are receiving their FALL GOODS, and 
can now exhibit an assortment unequaled. ‘The deco 
rated TABLIZ WARE and PARLOK ORNAMENTS 
are done by the house in France, in 9 manner which 
cannot be excelled for beauty and durability. Purchas 
ers will find here whatever they may wish for simple us 
or for ele ant dizplay. 
Dealers im crockery, merchants, and 
particularly invited to eall. 
MINNESOTA PACKETS. 
SPRING AND SUNMER ARRANGERENT POR 


sient vain 
REGULAR SEMI-WEEKLY LINE FROM GALE 

NA (ILL.) TO ST. PETERS (MINNESOTA), 

Steamer DR. FRANKLIN, Capt. M. W. Lopwick 

Steamer NOMINEE, Capt. Orrww Surru. 

HE Nominee will leave Galena every Monday, at 12 

o'clock M_., stopping at all intermediate ports, and 
return on Friday. ‘Ihe Dr. l’ranklin will leave regular 
ly on Thursday, at 2 o'clock P.M., will remain at St 
Paul on Sunday, and return to Galena on Tuesday. 

Both the above boats are new, fast, light draught, anc 
possess superior accommodations for passengers. 

They will remain at St. Paul or St. Peters sufficiently 
long to afford passengerzan opportunity to visit the Falls 
of St. Anthony. Goods forwarded to the agents at Ga- 
jena to go above will be stored free of expense. Every 
attention will be paid to the comfort of passeogers, and 
careful management of freight. , 

Travelers reaching Galena on Saturday can leave on 
the Nominee the Monday following. ‘Those leaving 
Chieago after the Sabbath, can take tbe Dr, Franklip 
on Thursday. 

Agents -8. H. Campbell & Co.. Galena 74-tf 


Communion Furniture, Xe. 
LAGONS, GOBLETS, TANKARDS and Plates; 
also Baptiamal Fonts and Collection Plates, toge- 
ther with a general assortment of house-keeping BRI- 
TANNIA WARE. Manufactured and for sale at 6 


$9-ft* 


Strangers, are 
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AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Haven, Conn. 
Branch Office 40 Wall-street, New York. 
ATES of Premium reduced 25 percent. Payable 
in cash annually, semi-annually, and quarter]; 

The great principle of Life Insurance is, that men, by 
the payment of o smal! eum annually, may secure t» 
their families a certain sum of money, to be paid at their 
death, and thereby accomplish an object they might 1 
attain during a long life. . 

The application of Life Insurance is, insuring one’ 
life for the benetil of his friends or his creditors, or for 
the sole use and benefit of bis family, , 

A Woman may insure her life for the benefit of her 
parents, her husband, or her children. and she way in- 
sure the life of her husband for her sole ang separate use 
and benefit. 

A Husband and Wife may insure their lives jointly 
and the whole policy be payable to the survivor upon the 
death of either. 

Policies may be made payable to Trustces, for ihe 
benefit of specific objects or poems Schools may be 
founded by the avails of Policies of Life Insuraiee ; 
Colleges may be endowed, Professorships may be cstab- 
lished, Benevolent Institutions may be aided, and |eya- 
cies and Bequests may be made for public or private 
purposes, without diverting trem familios, property and 
estate. 

Policies are granted by this Comyany only to sound 
and healthy persons, and the business of the Company 
is confined to healthy locations and to first-class risks 
No California or other extra hazardous risks have been 
taken. ixtremes of all kinds are carefully avoided, anu 
every department ef the business of the Company is 
carefully conducted, 

OFFICERS. 
Prof. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President 
BENJAMIN NOYES, Seerciary 
LOCAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES IN NEW yor: 
Ambrose L. Jordan, Cyrus P. Smith, 
George Hall, Frederick T. leet 
George D, Phelps, Samuel! Leed 
P. D. WHITMORE, Actuary, 
40 Wali-street, New \ ork 
Wa. N. Braxewan, M.D, Medical Examiner. 2 tt 


, 


THE HARTFORD 
LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 


NNOUNCES to the public, that by the liberal pro- 

visions of its Charter it is enabled to offer advan 
— to Insurers superior to those presented by any 
othor Company in the United States. 

it has two distinct departments, combining the pr 
leges of two separate companies, with only the expens 
ot conducting a single institution, and controlled by ove 
Board of Directors, thus securing harmony, {frugality 
and safety. 
ON THE MUTUAL PLAN, 


This Company will insure at the usual rates, and ina 
few particulars claim the superiority over all Mutus 
Companies. 

Ist. Deducting a commission not exceeding one-ha 
from the Mutua! Insurance Fund, instead of the en/ir 
expenses ot the Company, annually. 

2d. Giving scrip certificates of profits each year, pay- 
able in cash when two handred thousand dollars has 
accumulated ys a reserved mutual fund, suck serip bear- 
ing interest from date and transferable. 

3d. By receiving only first-class riska—persons in per 
fect health, free from persona! or hereditary infirwut 
those who remain at home ; pone who go to Califor 
or follow any hazardous calling. 

4th. By taking a Note forone-half the Promium w 
it amounts to fifty dollars and over, and the policy i 
run for the whole term of life. ‘ ’ 

Sth. In addition to the usual Mutual Fund apd re 
served Fund, received from mutual insurers, thy Cay 
Stock, one bundred thousand doliara, and al! ike rv: ved 
fand of the Joint Stock insurance is pi 
payment of losses. 

ON THE JOINT STOCK PLAN, 
The rates are reduced one-third the amsant charged on 
the mutual plan—the Company taking only whut : 
worth to insure a life a given Means, be & given time, 
instead of taking more than an equitable n 
afterward paying back a part of one’s own wi ey « 
calling it so mune, profil The great advantae of (! 
mode of insurance over the mutua! plan may be tha 
trated. Suppow a father, at the age of thirty-two, r 
solves to expond twenty-five dollars per annem for iy 
anc. on his life. athe Mutual plan it will secur 
a policy of one thousand dolla: On the Joint & 
plan the samme twenty-five dollars will seeure him a yp 
of one thousand five hundred dollars, All that) 
expect in the form of profi 
plan, cannot exceed one 
twelve dollars and fifty cents; a t 
can gain in profits only one hundred and twenty-five d 
lars, and in forfy years the five hundred dollars. ‘Tha 
it will be seen thai if a person of the ahove age shou! 
die within a year his family get one-half ax much aga 
on the joint stock plan with the same annual premium, 
as on the mutual plan, and he must live forty years t 
make it equal. 

Annuities will be granted or purchased, and endoy 
ments conferred on terms highly favorable, and a 
ing to the rates of the most liberal and well-cond 
companies in this country and in Lng): 

The Charter of this Company provi 
may insure the life of her basband, ar 
be paid be secure from creditors at his & 

Creditors can also insure the live: 
relatives the lives of those aa whom they 
support. 

An equitable symm will always be paid for Poli 
rendered to the Company before they « 

Traveling, s¢a and foreign reside 
granted at a small extra premium 

Polici 8 on lives of person 
granted onthe Joint Stock p 
rate of preminm. 


iged for tho 


nnd 


going to California willbe 
rincipleonly, and at an extra 
Pamphlets coniainiag rates of premiums and genera! 
information, can be obtained at the office 
The Directors and Offecrs of the Company ara ns 
follows; 
DIRECTORS 
James Dixon, A. H. Pomroy, 
William D, Waton, Henry Keney, 
Chester Adama, M. A. Tuttle, 
Ceorge LD. Jewett, Klisha Cole, 
Charles Roewell, ; 
Henry Perkins, 
William Mather, 
George H. Olmsted, 
Wiliam ‘I’. Hooker, 
OPriceRs 
NON, President 
‘ %. Vice-Prosident 
secretary 
, Medical Examiner, 


JAMES 


tate House 
* New York, 39 Wail-st. (6 Jauneey Court.) 
; H. L. MILLER, Secretary 
Hartford, March 23, 18%. itt 


UNITI b STATES 
LIFES INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THe CITY OF NEW YORK 
rr 27 Want 
GUARANTEE CASTE CAPITAL 8100.00, 


ng Company, besides the nenal insarane 
- Ora term of years, and the granting of aunnitics 
and endowments, issu | is payable at 
future ages to the partic or in ea t deatt 
before attaining those ages, payable to their representa 
tives—thus making provision for relatives or creditors in 
care of death, or tor the ineured thempely 
of misfortune, eich ness 
they survive, 
Parties insuring upon the mutual plan 7 atticipate i 
the profits of all the baviness transacted by the-Gom 
pany. Persons may, if they “prefer, insure at very low 
rates without participating in the profits zs 

A married woman may insure the lite of her husband 
which will enure to her sole benefit and that of her 
children, free from all claims of creditors. 
A congregation may insure the Jife of their clergyman 
and many gratifying instances are recorded of the hay} 
effects which have resulted therefrom, 

The Premiums upon Policies may be paid annually 
semi-annually, or quarterly, at the option of the a 


Orrick No 


ies for sum 


furing., 


, in the event 
or disability trom age, should 


DIRECTORS. 
Frederick Sheldon, 
Josiah Lich, 
James Suydam, 
James Marsh, 
Thomas ©. Doremus, 
Isane A. Storin, Francis ‘I’. Luqueer 
James.S. Polhemus, B. li. Winthrop, 
Luther Bradish, john J. Phe! 
Charles M. Connolly, 
1. . Wheelwright, 
Wilson G. Hunt, serar 
D. H. Arnold, ton Crilk 
John A. Luqueer, Bb. Altbar 
Washington K. \ ermilye, Jacob Har 
William Tucker, . Klisha Rigg 
FREDERICK SHELDON, President 
JOH N®A STEWART, Acteary, 
J. Eapre, Jr., Seere . E 
Joun W. Ss a » Medical examines, residence 
38 Ninth-strect. At the office of the Company daily 
from 1 to 2. o'clock PM " 
G. P. Camuans, M L., Con ulting Physician 
| pwarne S. Van Winkie, Counrel "ee 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
MANHATTAN 
LIFES INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 403 Broapw mm. Pix 


Established wader the new law of the Stat 
guarantce 


iS. Clark, 
Van Sehaiek, 
leaac N. Phelpe, 


ert 
ine, 


wort 


>, witha 


CAPITAL OF $100,000, 
invested in United States Stocks, and pledge 
obligations of the Company, 

Offers, upon the mutual principles, to insure + 

Ist. The lives of individuals for one or more years. or 

for life. 

2d, Por joint lives, the am 

of either 

3d. Against accident by travel, for short or! 

neys. 

4th. To insure the payment of a cerita 

future period by the paymentof a ema!) aur 

the assured in either cave to papre 

PROFITS OF THE COmpany. ¢ 

Any party may waive the right to the profite of t 

Company, and in all eases where this isdone the rat 

premium is considerably | 

The advantages of Life Insurance are widely » 

stood. To the husband, a father of hamble n 

affords an ample guarantee of support to his fau 

death, by the inv of @ trifling ame wat | 

aum, and po proudest wan should neglect t 

self of its benefit 

Payments of Premiums arranged io aecoum 

assure, 

Any information desired cheerfully given at tl 


] for the 


vant payable at the death 
ng jour 


1 amount ato 
ial preming 
te IN ALL Vi 
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BOARD oF | 
Mynd’t Van Schaick, 
Caleb 8. Woodhull, 
Ldwin D. Morgan, 
Wm. Burger, 
D. Henry Haight, 
E. J. Anderson, 
Kleazar Parwly, 
Sobn S. Williams, 
D. Austin Muir, Lewis B. Loder, 
Geo. D. Phelps, Joba P. Brown, 
Denton Pearsa!!, J. 6. Herrick, 
Edward Haight, john P. Wave, 
Wa. J. Valeatine, Daniel Burtnett, 
Huwphrey Phelps, George Webb, 
John S. Harris, John A. Merritt 
George Hastings, Henry Stokes 
Silas C. Herring, James Van Nerden 
A.A. Alvord, 
ALONZO A. ALVORD, President 
C. Y. Wempue, Secretary. 
Reysotus & Van Scnaicx, Attorneys and Conner 
Asram Devos, M.D., Medica! Examiner, at the offc- 
from 2 to 3 o'clock, dai 


RECTOR 
David Austen, 
Ambrose C. Kingsland 
knoch Dean, 
Nath | G. Bradford 
Edwin J. Brown, 
James ©, Baldws: 
Win K 
David S. Millis, jr 
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Barling Slip, 
99-ly LUCIUS HART, 
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Wittarp Parker, M.D , Consulting Physician 
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